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Here is a tray that is the product of 
engineering skill- 


In its SPEED and ease of operation, in 
SECURITY and safety of your records, 
in sturdiness of CONSTRUCTION and 
in VALUE for every dollar of its cost, 
the Viselok has no peer. 


A bold statement, to be sure, but the 
McBee representative in your city 
welcomes an opportunity to present the 
Viselok and to demonstrate its worth. 


Why not phone him today? 


THE M¢BEE BINDER COMPANY 


NEW YORK* CHICAGO= PHILADELPHIA DETROTT = CLEVELAND = §T-LOUIS- 


BOSTON * PITTSBURG TOLEDO = KANSAS CITY = INDIANAPOLIS & 
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for Economical Transportation 


CH EVROLET 


Che Worlds Most 


| Low-Priced Automobile 


Chevrolet dealers have always sold an auto- 
mobile outstanding in its price class—for, 
year after year, Chevrolet design has kept | 
pace with public preference . . . always em- | 
bodying modern appearance, modern comfort 
and modern performance! 


But never before have Chevrolet dealers been 
provided with a motor car so outstanding in 
every respect as the new Chevrolet! Bigger, 
more beautiful, more comfortable ... and 
incorporating scores of vital engineering 
advancements— it is, from every standpoint, 
; a luxurious automobile. 


Naturally, its popularity is without precedent 
—and Chevrolet dealer organizations every- 
where are even more firmly established as 
sound, profitable business enterprises. 

The Roadster, $495; The Touring, $495; The Coach, $585; The Coupe, 
$595; The 4-Door Sedan, $675; The Sport Cabriolet, $665; Tbe Impe- 


rial Landau, $715. Utility Truck (Chassis only) $495; Light Delivery 
(Chassis only) $375. All prices f. o. b. Flint, Michigan 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors Corporation 
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And in its thirty- 
ion Trust Company 


Lobby—now under construction 


DETROIT 


Griswold at Congress Street 


f faithful, friendly service, the Un 
has won thousands of steadfast friends. Now this new building 


will afford us an opportunity for bigger, broader service to these 
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iends are Worth More than Riches.’’ 
In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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“STANDARD Services” 
provide u flexible, far-reaching sys- 


tem of investment information for 
bankers, brokersand financial exec- 
utives. There are 28 STANDARD 
services in all. Each is designed to 
meet a specific need. STANDARD 
services are the product of the larg- 
est statistical organization in the 
world; established 22 years ago; 
employing nearly 500 people; occu- 
pying 102,000 sq. ft. of floor space; 
and serving 20,000 subscribers, 
including the largest banks and in- 
in North America. 
Upwards of five tons of mail go out 
to our clients every day. 


How Often Have YOU 


| 


REMOVE THE DOUBT 


What Users Say: 


"We have used this service for the last 
year and this is the first year we have 
been able to liquidate our bond account 
at a b ial premi Our expe- 
rience heretofore in haphazard purchas- 
ing of new issues had been largely on 
the loss side. We also find your service 
very helpful in advising our clients.”— 
Froman bank--deposits $2,000,000. 


"We have used your Standard Bond In- 
vestments Service for many years and con- 
sider it the most convenient and com- 
plete record of bonds published. This 
service has been very valuable to us 
and we would not care to be without 
it.’—From a bank in Bethlehem, Pa. 


“We like particularly the Weekly Bul- 
letins with comment on Price Changes 
and data on New Bond Issues. This has 
frequently brought to our attention op- 
Portunities for profit which would other- 
wise have been overlooked.”—From a 
bank in Washington, D. C. 


“I have used your service constantly 
from the very beginning, and have made 
a very thorough test of its efficiency. I 
have no criticisms, and do not hesitate 
to say that I have found your service 
very useful.”"—From an officer of a 
Philadelphia bank. 


200 Varick Street, New York 


in a Position Like This ® 


SALESMAN calls to sell you a bond. You know him and 
his house. Both are reliable. The bond looks like a sound 
investment. It has the right Maturity, right Marketability, 

right Mortgage Security. BUT—~is it attractively priced ? 


How can you tell? 


There is just one way to find out—COMPARE it with all 
other active bonds in the same or similar industries, similarly 
well secured, having similar maturity and similar marketability. 


Why You Need STANDARD Service 


There is actually only one way of 
making such a comparison of bond 
values. That way is through the use 
of a STANDARD service—the only 
service in existence that shows in- 
stantly where any bond stands in 
relation to the entire bond market. 

This STANDARD service brings 
you regularly revised lists of all ac- 
tive bonds, both new and seasoned— 
rated and grouped for instant com- 
parison and quick decision. Leads you 
directly to the bonds that are selling 
at the most attractive prices. Offers 
you opportunities for profit which you 
cannot get in any other way. Safe- 
guards your investments; increases 
your earnings; adds to your prestige, 
by enabling you to render your de- 


positors an exceedingly valuable 
advisory service. 

These are pretty strong claims—so 
strong, in fact, that we could not af- 
ford to risk our hard-earned prestige 
if we could not back them up with 
positive proof. 


Prove It To Yourself! 


Before you risk a dollar, you can 
prove to your entire satisfaction that 
STANDARD service will do all this 
and more. You can put this STAN- 
DARD service to the acid test of 
actual use in your bank, without one 
penny of expense. 

Write NOW for full particulars of 
our FREE TRIAL OFFER. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


STANDARD STATISTICS CO., Inc. 
STANDARD STATISTICS CO., Inc. | 200 Varick Street, New York = Cc H1 
isti ization i Please send me full particulars of your FREE 
The Largest Statistical Organization in the World of 


City... 


i Name... 


State 
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GOUT OVA 


~a tribute from MrVan Lear Black. the Fanker-Aviator/ 


AST year the exploits of Mr. Black rang around 

the world. His flights over Europe, Africa 

and the Orient brought him international renown 
as an airman. 


His most daring route blazed a trail from London 
over Europe, Asia Minor, India, Burmah, Siam, East 
Indies. Some of the countries at which he touched 
are rarely heard of in America. Other points in his 
itinerary were completely off the track of travelers. 


Yet, wherever he went, Mr. Black found that the 
Helpful Hand of the American Express had been 
busy...arranging accommodations, reservations and 
supplies; smoothing the way and making arrange- 
ments for the expedition easier and more pleasant 
in a thousand and one different ways. 


The Helpful Hand is an invaluable travel service 
which automatically goes with American Express 
Travelers Cheques. It is an active, potent hand... 
always practical and dependable. It is ever ready 


to assist travelers abroad at ports, depots and 
frontier points...supplying information, handling 
baggage and assisting where the need exists. 


Whether your clients travel in foreign lands or 
in America, the Helpful Hand is extended to them 
to the fullest extent if they carry 


EXPRESS 


travelers Cheques 


| Steamship tickets, hotel reservati ies, cruises | 


and tours planned and booked to any part of the 
world by the American Express Travel Department 
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How the “Peaks” and 


Deposits and Loans 
the make-up your 
Secondary Reserve 


BONDS TO FIT 
THE INVESTOR 


RE the borrowing demands upon your bank relatively stable? Or do 
they fluctuate, with certain months showing a marked increase and 
others a corresponding decrease? Are deposits fairly regular or do they vary? 


The answers to these questions will help greatly in arriving at a sound 
arrangement of your bond reserve. Two banks in the same locality may 
show considerable difference in the variation of loans and deposits. Gen- 
erally, however, these factors are much the same in any community, but 
will vary greatly between communities. 


An old, well established manufacturing center may show relatively 
regular local borrowing demands and proportionate regularity in deposits. 
On the other hand, in newer, developing sections these items may show 
wide fluctuations and divergencies. 


Inasmuch as an important function of a bank is to keep funds available 
for the community it serves, at the same time keeping its assets profit- 
ably employed, it is apparent that the type of community must be con- 
sidered in choosing the securities for a bond reserve. 


Such an analysis is the logical foundation for a sound and profitable 
reserve structure. To help you in working it out, we are glad to make 
available the fruits of our long experience in working with hundreds 
of banks throughout the country. 

Every Thursday Evening, HALSEY, STUART & CO. Radio Programs 


combine musical entertainment of distinguished character with interesting discussions on the subject of sound investment 
9:00 P. M. Central Standard Time : 10:00 P. M. Eastern Standard Time 
over the Red Network and associated stations 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO 201 South La Salle Stree NEW YORK 35 Wall Street PHILADELPHIA 111 South Fifteenth Street 


DETROIT 601 Griswold Street CLEVELAND 925 Euclid Avenue ST.LOUIS 319 North Fourth Street BOSTON 85 Dewonshire Street 


PITTSBURGH 307 Fifth Avenue MILWAUKEE 425 East Water Street MINNEAPOLIS 608 Second Avenue, 8. 


Public Unity Real Estate Industrial. |} 
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and Why Not— 


Speculate 
Bank Stocks? 


{[Botu Sipes or tHE CONTROVERSY | 


By Ivan Wright 


Department of Economics, University of Illinois 


HE problem of speculating in bank stocks has caused 
much comment around the directors’ table during 
recent months. There are on almost every board of 

directors the good old fashioned conservative bankers who 
regard speculation in the stocks of their banks as dangerous 
and if indulged in so as to attract public notice, some quick 
turn of events may bring the bank under suspicion. These 
experienced heads also know that the appearance of the 
bank examiners at the time when the stock of the bank is 
the subject of gossip in the street, would almost certainly 
cause attention to be attracted to the bank. 

Then on all boards of directors we have the “younger 
generation,” and even some of the older “set”? who have 
still the vigor of the new ‘age,’ who can see no harm in 
trading and speculating in banks stocks. In fact they like 
to see the prices of their shares rise in the daily quotations. 
That these prices will decline again in many cases would not 
be denied, but that everyone must take his chance in the 
market as in all other activities of life seems enough to 
justify their philosophy. 

Many of those who favor speculating in bank stocks, or 
at any rate not trying to curb it, have a strong belief that 
the open market would fix upon a bank stock, like any other 
security, about what the security is worth according to the 
conditions prevailing in the general money market and the 
technical conditions of the particular issue. 

These friends of the idea of letting speculation in banks 
stocks run its course, find ample reason for asserting that no 
permanent dangers can come from it. In the first place the 
banks issue certified statements of their condition every 
week and no other corporations are examined more often, 
the findings, showing their financial condition, made known 
to the public. Any change in the resources of a bank may 
be found out very shortly and bad conditions can not 
accumulate into an annual report as in the case of industrial 
corporations. The price of the stock of the bank would 
quickly adjust itself to these changes which were gradually 
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The heart of the Wall Street district, the New York Stock Ex- 
change on the left —an etching from ‘‘Twenty-five Years of 

nkers Trust Company’’ distributed on its twenty-fifth 
anniversary recently celebrated. The newspaper headline 
printed over it, is from the American Banker of March 28 


going on in the bank’s resources and the economic conditions 
of the community, and sharp fluctuations in the stock 
would be unlikely. When a bank did fail under such 
conditions, the slow adjustment of the market place to the 
declining condition of the bank would have brought the 
price of the stock in line with what it was really worth and 
the public would take little notice of it because, the change 
having come about gradually, the failure of the bank would 
be expected. 

While these arguments have weight and truth in them, 
the more conservative directors see it differently. In their 
mind any move of the stock in either direction attracts 
notice. If the stock advances because of increasing 
business, the directors or so-called “insiders” may be 
accused of manipulating the price of the shares of their 
bank. The local paper will feature the advance in the price 
of the shares and the public and speculators will bid for 
the stock and the advance will be carried beyond any 
reasonable discount of the improved earnings on the bank’s 
business. This being the case, it is only a matter of time 
till the failure of the bank to increase the dividends will 
discourage the public and the shares will be offered for sale 
at a sacrifice. The decline in the prices of the bank shares 
will again get the headlines in the local market page. The 
pessimism will gain momentum. Depositors, fearing that 
some real fundamental change has taken place in the 
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condition of the bank, will draw out 
their funds and then a real fundamental 
change will take place. The bank will 
have less funds to carry on business 
and each succeeding statement of the 
bank’s condition will show a less satis- 
factory earning statement. Following 
issuance of these statements, another 
wave of selling in the bank stock will 
bring the price of the stock to still 
lower levels and the local market page 
will print more financial news about 
the decline in the price of the bank 
stock. 

The conservative directors foresee 
all these changes from past experience 
or by comparison with what has 
happened in the prices of other con- 
servative stocks. From these varia- 
tions in the prices of all stocks which 
take place from season to season and 
from year to year, they argue that 
speculation in bank stocks would be 
dangerous because, at times when the 
prices were unfavorable, it would invite 
the depositors’ distrust in the solidness 
of the bank. There is soundness in 
these objections. Many a bank has 
been forced to close its doors because 
the public had lost confidence in it or 
because rumors had started that the 
bank was not in the best of condition. 
Only a few weeks ago a number of 
banks in some of the leading cities of 
Florida were compelled to close their 
doors because of the public withdrawal 
of their deposits. 


HIS came at a season of the year 

when the trade for those cities was 
about the largest of any time in the 
average year and the deposits from 
tourists were stacking up high, bringing 
to the bank in that part of the country 
large amounts of cash from other parts 
of the world. After examination the 
bank examiners stated that the banks 
were in a sound condition and there 
had been no justification for the “‘panic”’ 
among the depositors. The cause of 
the withdrawal of deposits seemed to 
be the result of a bit of gossip started 
by some people not very friendly to the 
banks. It will be remembered that a 
great deal of wild speculation took 
place in Florida land a few years ago 
and many banks have suffered as a 
result of the inability of some of their 
customers to collect. With these facts 
fresh in mind it was easy to start a run 
on the banks when in fact their condi- 
tion was sound. If this close connection 
between speculation and the banks in 
the community, can bring distrust to 
the banks until those in sound condi- 
tion will be required at times to close 
their doors, what would be the result if 
the speculation at times centered in the 
shares of the banks themselves? 

The conservative bank director can 
see no more distasteful criticism than 
that of being accused of manipulating 
the price of the shares of his own bank 


for private profit. He realizes that his 
position is that of a public trust and 
that his bank resources belong to the 
community. Any indication that he 
is manipulating these funds in any way 
that would tend to weaken the bank’s 
traditional safeguards for the best in- 
terests of the depositors, would bring 
down upon his head the wrath of the 
community. Public suspicion places 
any man in a very trying position and 
a banker who is guarding the public’s 
money and directing the use of their 
credit should be above suspicion. 

Those who see no danger in specula- 
tion in bank stocks, point out that the 
price of the shares in the open market 
bears no relation to the soundness of the 
bank. This is only another way of 
saying that the prices people care to 
pay for the stocks is wholly separated 
from the careful conservative action 
of the bank’s officials. But they dis- 
miss the point that the public 
sees the variation in prices of 
the stocks and on these facts 
makes up its mind whether 
there is any need for alarm. 
People never inquire into the 
facts on the inside of the 
bank but merely accept the 
local gossip, and act accord- 
ingly. 

Recently the shares of banks 
in the leading cities have soared 


to unheard of prices. In part this has 
been caused by the fine showing of 
earnings and the increased dividends 
since the war. Much publicity has 
been given to these facts. Fortunes 
have been made by investing in bank 
stocks. Articles and books have been 
written about the profits in bank 
stocks for the patient holders who 
have waited these years for this oppor- 
tunity. Investment trusts have been 
formed holding exclusively the stocks 
of the larger New York banks and 
the Canadian banks. The general 
public, seeing the demand for these 
bank stocks and the swing of fifty 
points or more in the prices in a 
single day, have been led to buy these 
stocks for their own investments or for 
a speculative profit. 

The holding of bank stock by the 
general public is nothing new. The 


stock of both the Bank of England and 
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the Bank of France is owned by the 
public. Recently it was said that 80 
per cent of the stock of the Bank of 
France was owned by holders of less 
than five shares each. This stock js 
bought and sold at will by the public. 
If bad consequences have ever come 
from it, they have not been recorded. 
The question is open, however, as to 
whether this stock is a speculation. 
The rate paid on the stock is very uni- 
form and the public does not expect a 
melon from the bank. But the value 
of the stock increases with the annual 
increase in the surplus. 

There seems little reason for beliey- 
ing that speculation in bank stocks in 
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this country will not settle down to the 
same business characteristics and grad- 
ually drop their speculative appeal. 
Any efforts to curb this speculation 
only shuts the general public out from 
profitable opportunities for the benefit 
of the men with large fortunes and the 
insiders. 

Another strong argument in favor of 
freedom in speculation in bank stocks 
is the necessarily large volume of stock 
that a modern bank must have. The 
large city banks have grown beyond 
the ownership of a single man or a 
group of men and the distribution of 
the stock of these banks among the 
public, is necessary. If this natural 
growth of banks to meet the needs of 
modern business requires the assembly 
of capital from many people, then the 
stock must be sold over the counter or 
listed on the principal exchanges. 
When a bank needs to increase its 
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capital, it can sell stock to the public 
best if the stock already has an estab- 
lished market price and the re-sale of 
the stock on an exchange is an easy 
matter when the buyer wishes to 
change to another security or for any 
reason take his investment out of bank 
stock. Less fluctuation is expected in 
the price of a stock that is moving 
from |day to day on an 
organized exchange than 
in one that is bought 
and sold only over the 
counter when a_ buyer 
and seller can be found 
and their bid and asked 
prices brought to an 
agreement. 

Debts and deaths bring 
about the necessity of 
selling bank stocks and 
complying with the re- 
quirements of bank- 


ruptcies and the settlement of 
estates. When bank stock must be 
sold from a private estate, when selling 
ls absolutely necessary from the natural 
consequences of human life, an organ- 
ized market is surely a great advan- 
tage and more accurate prices repre- 
senting the real worth of the securities 
can be obtained on an exchange where 
the public buys and sells, than can be 
had across the counter. This does 
not, however, dispose of the fact that 
pools and individuals with large for- 
tunes will manipulate the prices of 


bank shares once they get them on an 
organized market where the selling to 
the public is easy. But manipulation 
on an organized market is probably 
no worse than across the counter. It is 
unquestionably more difficult to dis- 
tribute a large block of stock across 
the counter. It seems that the argu- 
ments for and against speculation in 
bank stock to suit the public whims, 
are rather evenly balanced. 


The Bank as a Public Institution 


The bank as an institution serving 
the public should have no direct in- 
terest in speculation. The bank is 
only a clearing house for debtors and 
creditors. The funds of those who have 
savings that are temporarily idle, are 
safely kept on demand or time at the 
will of the depositors. In either case 
it is the duty of the bank to have these 
funds available when called for and 


this requires the investment of these 
deposits in short time securities, bank- 
ers acceptances, commercial paper, 
trade acceptances and the like, that 
will be paid promptly when due. 
Safety of investment is one of the first 
prerequisites of a commercial bank. 
The funds belong to the depositors for 
the most part, and the banker holds a 
position of public trust. He is not in 
any way in a similar position to that of 
the director of a corporation engaged 
in the manufacturing or selling business. 
The latter may speculate and fail to 
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the great detriment of the private 
fortunes of many people, but the risks 
of his business were known to those 
who put their funds in it, whereas in 
the case of the local bank the funds 
were deposited for safety promised and 
not for speculative gains. Besides, the 
failure of a bank brings losses to a large 
number of people who:can not afford 
to speculate. while the speculator must 
expect to take some losses from time to 
time. He knows very well that many 
industrial enterprises fail. 

With these facts in mind, it is a 
question whether we should promote 
anything that impairs the general con- 
fidence in a bank. It is a well known 
fact that with our fifty-four billions of 
bank credit, less than five billions of 
money in circulation, and about four 
and a half billions of gold in the 
country, the banks could not at any 
time redeem or pay any proportion of 
their credits in cash or gold. But why 
should they? For onlyasmallamount of 
these credits will come due at any one 
time. And for the amount falling due, 
the banks are loaded with so much 
cash that they find it a nuisance. 
Nevertheless, should the public appre- 
hend that the banks had any fears or 
that speculation in bank shares fore- 
shadowed any forthcoming trouble 
within the banks, the people would soon 
call for cash until withdrawals from 
the present adequate amount would 
indeed reduce it to an entirely inade- 
quate sum. 


The Public and Bank Stock Speculation 


As long as the general public is 
uninformed in the ways of speculation, 
it is safe to say that the spectacular 
advance and decline of the prices of 
bank stocks is sure to stimulate excesses 
in both speculation and conservatism. 
A decline in the prices of the stocks of 
the local banks would cause apprehen- 
sion on the part of the best business 
men and many would withdraw their 
money. Generally, bank stocks have 
been held close and do not register 
rapid advances and declines and this 
seems to be a protection to the “‘public 
conscience.” 

There appears to be no doubt that a 
splitting up of stocks of the large city 
banks and offering them for pool specu- 
lation, would be to invite the com- 
munity’s suspicion of the soundness of 
the banks every time a speculative 
move in either direction took place. 
If the stock of the banks do not move 
for a long time, there might be some 
concern about the progressiveness of 
the banks and their condition might 
be called into question. It seems that 
the argument on both sides of the 
question of speculation in bank stocks 
has flaws in it. 

There is only one rule in speculation 
that history has proven to be accurate, 
and that is that for every bull market, 

(Continued on page 43) 
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What Happened 
in Fall River 


By Arthur H. Little 


LT THE lobby of the Metacomet 


National Bank, (resources, $5,500,- 
000), in Fall River, Massachusetts, 
hangs a Bristol-board sign that reads: 


JOHN FRIAR 
Moved To 
21 Rock St. 


John Friar runs a_paint-and-wall- 
paper store. His motive in moving to 
21 Rock Street was to enable the Meta- 
comet National to move, temporarily, 
into his old quarters. And the decision 
for John to move out and the bank to 
move in was reached in the middle of a 
howling night in February while the 
business district of Fall River was 
burning. 
Around that odd-looking sign in the 
Metacomet’s lobby hangs a story — 
a story of banking most literally, and 
most hotly, under fire. It’s a story of 
unadvertised service, of comic incon- 
gruity, of speed and confusion and 
danger and of quiet, level-headed 
courage. It’s a story, too, of loyalty 
among men, of their confidence and 
faith in each other. 
Today down-town Fall River lies 
flat. Over an area of nearly a dozen 
blocks lie dusty, rusty ruins. Here and 
there, among the crumbled concrete 
and brick and steel there jut up queer, 
box-like structures, thrown together 
of rough lumber. 
“A bank stood here,”’ your guide will 
tellyou. “That box back there encloses 
the vault. The bank? Oh, it’s in 
temporary quarters in the Chamber of 
Commerce Building, and doing busi- 
ness as usual.” 
Seven banks, their premises de- 
stroyed behind them, moved into 
temporary quarters —and went on with 
business as usual. They were the 
Massasoit-Pocasset National; the Citi- 
zens Savings; the Union Savings; the 
Troy, People’s and Fall River Co- 
operatives; and the Metacomet Na- 
tional. Each of the seven went through 
a harrowing night and a harrowing 
day-after; but of them all, the experi- 
ence of the Metacomet was, perhaps, 
the most extraordinary. 

It was at about a quarter to six on a 
bitter, windy Thursday afternoon in 
early February that a couple of weary 


se Friar’s place, temporary quarters of the 
etacomet National. On the right, the ruins of 
the Metacomet and below it are two views of the 
ruins of the Massasoit-Pocasset National Bank 


laborers walked out of the ancient 
Pocasset Mill Building, just to the 
westward of Fall River’s Main Street 
and left behind them a fire burning in a 
make-shift heater. 

The building was to be razed; and 
the job had just been started with the 
removal of the sprinkler system. What 
the two laborers left burning in their 
make-shift heater finished the razing 
job; for it escaped from the heater, set 
fire to the mill, burned it to the ground 
—and then took with it into the wintry 
heavens most of the heart of Fall River. 


RGED onward by a westerly gale, 

the fire spread from the seething mill 
and swallowed, first a motor-bus term- 
inal, and then a block-long business 
building on Main. Crowding back an 
army of firemen, the flames spread to 
north and south, then eastward across 
Main Street —eastward and northward 
for a whole city block, then two, then 
three. Fire fighters, with their roaring, 
red apparatus, came from Providence, 
and from Boston. City police, national 
guardsmen, state troopers, their puttees 
stiff with ice, threw their guard-lines 
around an area a mile square. The 
windswept sky turned angry red. 

“Ah,” a gray-haired banker said to 
me—and he shook his head sadly — 
“it was a grand, grand sight.” 

Six down-town banks, caught in the 
path of destruction, picked up their 
books and walked. The seventh, the 
Metacomet National, at first sat light. 
Iloused in its steel-and-concrete home 
and sitting back two long blocks from 
the fire center, the Metacomet seemed 


safe; and the concern of the bank’s 
personnel was not the safety of the 
bank, but the safety and welfare of 
the bank’s customers. 

Down in the fire area were business 
firms with valuable records, architects 
with valuable plans, lawyers — including 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


the district attorney —with valuable 
documents. To these, by telephone 
and by personal messengers, the Meta- 
comet sent this invitation: 

“Bring your valuables to us. They’ll 
be safe, for we’re out of the path of the 


The valuables came, in armfuls, in 


baskets, in whole sections of files. And 
a very busy young man, whose feet 
were soaking wet from much going to 
and fro on the flooded, icy streets, but 
whose mind was on other things than 
wet feet, took them in charge. He was 
Arthur R. Derbyshire, the Metacomet’s 
assistant cashier. 

““Here,”’ Derbyshire would say to a 
laden messenger from the office of the 
district attorney, “just park your things 
on the floor here in this corner of the 
lobby. We’ll reserve this space for 
you. Sorry we can’t put your stuff in 
our vaults, but the vaults, you see, 
are time-locked.” 


FROM the office of the district attor- 

ney came other laden messengers. 
Messengers, also laden, came from the 
offices of the business concerns and the 
lawyers and the architects. With 
Derbyshire assigning each to his proper 
place, the burden carriers literally 
filled the Metacomet’s marbled lobby 
with rolls and bundles and piles of 
precious paper. 

“Yes,” Derbyshire admitted to me, 
“it did make the bank look a little un- 
usual. And you had to step high to 
get around.” 

Then, along about eight in the eve- 
ning, the wind shifted. Next door to the 
Metacomet National was a theater, 
built of wood. Burning embers fell on 
that theater; and in twenty minutes 
commerce, architecture and law, going 
up in billowy smoke, were joined, en- 
thusiastically, by the drama. 

The interior of the wallp:.per house as it ap 

today converted into the Metacomet bank. Read- 
ing from top to bottom, the smaller pictures 
show the Fall River Trust bgp ene 4 and the 
Fall River National Bank, both saved by a fire- 
wall; what’s left of the Union Savings Bank; and 


another view of the Union, with the Citizens 
Savings Bank on the left 


Eleven 


In the Metacomet, the bank em- 
ployees, stepping high, found the 
directors’ room afire. 

“And now,” said Cashier James D. 
Dearden, “‘we move.”’ 

A customer’s motor truck, a huge, 
moving van affair, backed up to the 
littered curb in front of the bank. 
The customer himself—and, by the 
way, sundry strong-backed customers 
had been doing yoemen service at the 
bank all evening — helped load the thing. 

Into the van went the precious 
papers and files that had been heaped 
like cordwood in the lobby. Into it 
also went certain items of the bank’s 
own property, things for which there 
had been no room in the book-vault. 

The truckman locked his doors and 
cranked her up. Then he took a look 
at his windshield. Covering it, thanks 
to the spray from the fire hoses, was a 
two-inch glaze of ice. 

“Huh!” said the truckman. ‘“Can’t 
be bothered with that.”” Out of his tool 
box came a hammer; and, bang —bang 
— bang —out went the windshield. 

Then away went the truck, bound 
for safety in the truckman’s warehouse, 
far from the fire zone. 

*There,’’ said Cashier Dearden to 
Assistant Cashier Derbyshire. “that’s 
that. When the customers come in- 
quiring for their things, we’ll send them 
out to the warehouse. And now let’s 
go over to John Friar’s.” 

John’s paint-and-wall-paper store, a 
small, one-story building, stands on the 
diagonal corner. John, it appears, was 
holding open house. By thirty paces 
or so, his store was outside the fire path; 
but John was on hand, just in case. 

Over to John’s place went Dearden 
and Derbyshire. 

“Did you go over to talk with him 
about moving the bank into his store?” 
I asked Dearden. 

“No,” the cashier explained, 
really went over to get warm. You see, 
the temperature was down around zero. 

“Of course, we discussed the fire. 
You see, it was the first chance we’d 
had to talk about it. We told John — 
he’s an old customer of our bank —how 
lucky he was to have escaped. John 
said yes he was. And then he remarked 
that he was mighty sorry to see the 
bank burned out —said he’d do most 
anything in his power to help us. 

“Now maybe John was just being 
polite. But I took him up. I asked 
him, ‘Do you mean by that that you’d 
be willing to move out of here and let 
us move in?’ 

“John looked a little dazed. But he 
stuck to his word and said, ‘Yes, if there 
were a place near here where I could 
go, I’d start moving in the morning.’ 

***4 half-block up Rock Street,’ I 
told i.im, ‘there’s a vacant store room. 
If you’re willing to move, we'll do all 
the necessary arranging.’ ”’ 

John scratched his head, then 


(Continued on page 40) 
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Where the Bank Comes In as 
the Small Dealer Passes Out 


By Benjamin Colby 


ITH the beginning of 1928, the 

affiliated securities company of 

the second largest bank in the 
United States began the establishing of 
offices in the principal cities of this 
country and Canada for the retail sale 
of bonds. The company, which here- 
tofore has merely underwritten and 
wholesaled securities, will seek actively 
the development of business with the 
investor direct. 

The program being followed by 
nearly every important bond house 
includes extension of its distributive 
facilities, particularly for sales direct 
to ultimate holder. American invest- 
ment banking is engaging itself in the 
very necessary task of solving distri- 
bution problems. 

The yearly increase in the volume of 
new securities offered to the American 
public has been so regularly and fre- 
quently commented on that even the 
huge 1927 total of nearly ten billions — 
over two and one-half billions more 
than the preceding year’s offerings — 
evoked no great surprise; merely big 
figures no longer constitute news. But 
1927 was a significant year for the bond 
business, disregarding volume. It 


might be said to be the year in which 
investment bankers realized their busi- 
ness was coming of age and presenting 
the problems of maturity. 

Distribution, tail of our financing 
system, is now wagging the dog. By 
sheer distributive economy and effec- 
tiveness we have seen the chain stores 
come to wholesale markets, and in all 
industries we see the processes of 
distribution simplified. Where are the 
wholesale groceries of yesterday? 
Either operating their own retail dis- 
tribution chains or hoeing a hard row. 
Bonds are not groceries, but the situa- 
tion is yet analogous. Although in- 
stances of “inside track” financing still 
exist, bond houses that are able to 
obtain desirable new issues now do so 
because of their superior distributing 
organization and lower costs. 

The investment house generally 
credited with the largest volume of 
bonds actually distributed, had the 
best year in its history in 1927. Sales 
to customers, excluding transactions 
with syndicate members and sales of 
bankers’ acceptances, were almost 
$1,500,000, and the number of new 
customers grew at the rate of approxi- 


Bond Business 


mately 1,000 a month. Other distrib- 
uting houses report gains that are 
similar or proportionately larger. 

This growing emphasis on direct 
distribution comes of considering 1928, 
1929, 1930 and the years to come. 
Accepting the prospect of a continued 
advance of the bond business, where 
will the profits lie? Much less in the 
origination than heretofore. Exclud- 
ing small local issues and a certain 
number of important industrial issues, 
the competition for good industrial 
bonds has already reduced the inside 
track to narrow gauge. In the case of 
foreign bonds, it has almost passed: 
four syndicates, representing a great 
many of the major financial interests 
of the country, bid actively for a recent 
issue of the Kingdom of Norway. 

The purchase of municipal issues is 
already almost entirely an open-and- 
shut question of dollars and cents, 
contrasted with the situation a very 
few years back, when the bond buyer 
who knew ‘“‘the right man to see” and 
just how to see him was able to get a 
great many issues at give-away prices. 

When a bond issue is once purchased, 
the profit to be made by the originators 
is determined by the cost of distribu- 
tion, for the reason that the retail 
offering price already has been set by 
the market. Before bidding on a 
municipal bond, for instance, the in- 
vestment banker takes cognizance of 
the market and reckons what the issue 
can be sold for. His competitors 
probably reach the same figure, or very 
nearly, and the house that can sell the 
bonds at that price most economically 
can afford to bid highest. 

Frequently at municipal bond sales, 
when bonds are purchased at a very 
slight margin under the prospective 
offering price, one can hear many 
remarks such as the following: 

“Well, Jones and Company certainly 
are welcome to the bonds at that price. 
We don’t want them.” 

Truly spoken, but what the unsuc- 
cessful bidder really means is that his 
house could not distribute those par- 
ticular bonds economically enough to 
make a profit. 

A great many bond houses have 
developed clienteles among whom they 
have pushed particular types of bonds 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


—clienteles, consequently, that provide 
more or less ready markets for future 
issues of the same character. 

Over half of the business of one 
large underwriting and distributing 
house consists of public utility issues; 
a western house is well known for its 
frequent handling of natural gas pipe 
line bonds; a southern house specializes 
on southern municipals and industrials. 
All these sell, in addition, widely varied 
general market bonds, but steadily 
they are building up distribution for 
special kinds of securities. With cus- 
tomer clienteles developed, and with 
competitive origination, it is easy to 
see that the houses that have established 
customers for certain kinds of issues 
can bid higher than those who have 
not; consequently they get the bonds. 

In the past few years, with an ab- 
normal amount of money in circulation, 
origination has come first and distri- 
bution second, a sort of stepchild that 
would take care of itself. If a bond 
house could underwrite a good, sound 
bond issue, it did so, split profits with 
perhaps two sets of middlemen, sold 
out the issues overnight and went on to 
the next one. 

The issues are still being sold out 
overnight, and there are still the middle- 
men, but the rub comes in the profits 
that are to be split. They are growing 
smaller all around, for the middlemen 
and for the originator. The houses 
that formerly took a certain pride in 
the fact that most of their business was 
wholesale, are looking for retail sales- 
men who can produce. 

We are witnessing vertical expansion 
of the bond business, direct from origi- 
nator to investor, which is just another 
way of saying producer to consumer. 
The great originating houses are build- 
ing up their own retail sales organiza- 
tions side by side with the distributing 
dealers to whom they are also selling 
wholesale. 


"THE bond business, which really has 

been born since the war, has been 
operating on a seller’s market; be- 
cause of an abundance of gold and a 
consequent plethora of money for 
investment. This financial plenitude 
has had an important effect on the 
structural development of the bond 
business. It has encouraged the up- 
springing of a multitude of small non- 
underwriting dealers. They have not 
had to put up much capital because 
credit has been so cheap, and they have 
not had to supply much investment 
service because bonds have been so 
easy to sell. A great many of these 
houses got started principally because 
they had local connections that would 
enable them to place sizable amounts 
of bonds. 

Thus the bond business grew up with 
a few dozen large originating houses and 
several thousand distributing dealers 


Thirteen 


he machinery of bond distribution from - 


underwriter to investor 1s roughly illus- 
trated by the chart on the opposite page. 


A, the underwriting 


house, or syndicate, 


brings out an issue and sells it to the retail 
distributors, or “selling group,” at a conces- 
sion from the retail offering price. The bank- 
ing group, A, B and C, may or may not 
exist as a “middleman.” 


A, in the chart, is shown as a distributor 
as well as an underwriter. Asa retail dis- 
tributor, A’s total profit is two or three times 
that of D, E, F, G, H, and I. Similarly, 
the profits of B and C, where a banking 
group exists, are substantially larger than 
those of the purely distributing houses. 


of various sizes scattered over the 
country, the originators being located 
principally in the East and to a certain 
extent, the Central West. Originating 
houses of consequence now range from 
coast to coast. 

Sometimes the originators of an 
issue, which may be one or a dozen 
houses in syndicate, have only the retail 
distributors with whom to split the 
profits—such dealers as they have, 
accepted invitations to become members 
of the “‘selling group”’ constituting the 
only middlemen. There may be, how- 
ever, first the originating house or 
syndicate, then a “banking group,” 
then the actual retailers. The banking 
group purchases the bonds from the 
originator and sells them to the selling 
group in theory. Actually the trans- 
action is merely the acceptance of a 
specified liability for the sale of a 
certain amount of bonds. 

Usually the originators are also 
members of the banking group, which 
is a larger group, and also the selling 
group. Similarly, members of the bank- 
ing group are generally members of the 
selling group. A single historic house 
remains strictly an originator of bonds, 
always heading its own syndicates, 
selling nothing retail. It is the largest 
house of origin. 

The attitude of this house is in 
direct contrast with that of the majority. 
Most underwriting houses are reducing 
commissions paid to their representa- 
tives for sales less dealer’s discount. 


and, where practicable, increasing re- 
muneration to salesmen reaching the 
individual. 

So large is the number of small 
distributing dealers that the chief 
wholesaling problem of the principal 
houses on a great percentage of issues 
is the allotment of bonds. The man 
handling dealer allotments of an attrac- 
tive issue, sweats more over cutting 
down allotments than getting orders. 

Houses of origination whose repre- 
sentatives were rarely seen outside 
New York, Boston or Chicago a few 
years ago, now have retail men in 
Wilkes-Barre, San Antonio, Little Rock, 
Denver, Minneapolis and San Fran- 
cisco. A few years ago their dealings 
with the “provinces” consisted of 
periodically sending telegrams to dis- 
tributing dealers, informing them that 
they were offering certain bonds to 
retail at a stipulated price, with a 
specified concession. The dealers who 
wanted bonds, wired in their subscrip- 
tions and received full or partial allot- 
ments, as the case might be. 

The concessions allowed to dealers 
are not as large now as they were in 1924 
or even 1926. Neither is the gross 
profit of originators. As an instance of 
the small profits accruing to dealers on 
certain high-grade bonds, a high-grade 
southern railroad bond was offered 
recently with a distributor’s profit of 
only three-quarters of one per cent. 
Profits on most bonds, of course, are 
larger. 


(Continued on page 46) 
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THE BURROUGHS 


rogress Standard Checks 


Eighty-five Per Cent of All Checks 
Conform to Specifications Adopted 


ANKERS in recent years have 

faced the problem of constantly 

mounting banking costs, and de- 
creasing banking profits. The prob- 
lem, of course, is not peculiar to bank- 
ing, for many other phases of business 
face the same problem. Questions of 
banking economies are today receiving 
deserved attention. 

Now, the three major objectives of 
all banking organizations are to make 
banking safer for all concerned, to help 
expedite all phases of business, and 
through efficiency of management and 
operation, to reduce all forms of bank 
losses, so that greater rewards may 
accrue to banking, and better service 
to the public. 

During the war, the War Industries 
Board performed a notable service for 
American industries when, through its 
efforts to concentrate production on 
the necessities of war, il pointed the 
way to elimination of industrial waste 
through simplification; and in this war- 
time work, it laid a firm foun Jation for 
the continuation of similar activities 
under peace time conditions, which 
has resulted in enormous savings 
through simplification and standardiza- 
tion of products by the elimination of 
needless types, sizes and styles. Since 
the war, some 240 national industries, 
working under the auspices of the 
United States Department of Com- 
merce, have voluntarily brought about 
astounding savings. In fact, a nation- 
wide movement for simplifying business 
operations has developed, the essence 
of which is to dispense with all needless 
types, sizes and styles of products. For 
example, the wagon manufacturers 
when they got together, found they 
could cut out some 400 styles of wagons 
and serve their customers just as well 
as they had before. In one instance, 
they found they were making 1,250 
shapes, styles and sizes of wheels, and 
that these could be standardized and 
reduced to forty-eight, which was done. 

The refrigerator people were making 
forty-seven different styles and sizes 
of refrigerators. They found they 
could reduce these to eleven stand- 
ardized types at a large saving both 
to themselves and their customers. 

Iron pipes, gauge of couplings and 
threads were reduced from over 17,000 
types and sizes to a few hundred, and 
so standardized that all couplings of 
any given size will thread perfectly with 


By Frank W. Simmonds 


Deputy Manager, American Bankers 
Association 


pipe of the same size —an achievement 
which would have been considered im- 
possible a few years ago. 

Other reductions were: 


Sizes undtypes Reduced to 


Paving bricks. . . 
Common bricks.... 39 ..... 1 
Milk bottles....... 49. . 
Automobile tires... 287 ..... 11 


In lumber, a reduction of about 60 
per cent of sizes and types was brought 
ubout, and in paper likewise, a reduc- 
tion of about 60 per vent in sizes and 
weights. 

So, the story of simplification by 
standardization might be continued 
through scores of industries, which has 
resulted in annual savings of hundreds 
of millions of dollars to industries and 
the public they serve. Now, it is 
evident that these industries will never 
go back to the old wasteful plan of 
endless duplication of needless types, 
sizes and styles of products simply be- 
cause some of their competitors might 
be foolish enough to do so. 


N the field of banking, much prog- 

ress has been made along the lines of 
simplification and standardization of 
banking supplies, but much yet remains 
to be done, and this brings us to the 
subject of standardization of bank 
checks. Bank checks, as is well known, 
are the chief medium of exchange in the 
United States, and represent the popular 
vehicle through which 96 per cent of all 
our commercial and business transac- 
lions is conveyed. The daily liquida- 
tion of this enormous volume of credit 
exchange constitutes nine-tenths of 
internal banking expense. Much of 
this expense, running well up into the 
millions, it is estimated, can be saved 
through the universal adoption of 
standard sizes of checks and drafts, 
and uniform placement of the essential 
data on their fave. 

The forms of checks in common use 
today reflect the personal whims and 
idiosyncrasies of customers of nearly 
30,000 banks, resulting in a Chinese 
assortment of thousands of sizes, styles, 
shapes and face arrangements of checks. 
Statisticians have vied with each other 
in furnishing data showing the almost 


universal use of checks in our country 
in credit transactions, running dizzily 
up into the billions, but no one has been 
foolhardy enough, even in the wildest 
flights of imagination, to attempt to 
portray the mystifying myriad of sizes, 
shapes and styles of checks with their 
bewildering cross-word puzzle arrange- 
ment of not only essential data, but 
countless individual decorations, trade- 
marks, insignia and other personal 
adornments in an attempt to personal- 
ize the indispensable bank check —all 
of which adds greatly to the cost of 
manufacture and materially increases 
the work of clearance. Checks must 
be proved, listed, credited, charged — 
and in the case of transit items— 
endorsed, assorted and put through a 
process requiring at least five separate 
divisions of work. Hence, an increase 
of 500 additional checks means 2,500 
additional operations. An increase of 
check payments represents not merely 
additional banking expense but the 
multiplication of it. American business 
is expanding tremendously but not 
nearly so rapidly as the extension of 
bank check facilities. 

It is estimated that forty million 
dollars are spent annually in merely 
supplying check users with this indis- 
pensable medium of credit exchange — 
and the imagination would indeed be 
taxed to attempt to comprehend the 
tons of paper, the tanks of ink, the mass 
of machinery and units of labor that 
go into the production of the billions 
of checks that pass through the tellers’ 
windows each year. 


Wit these facts in mind, and 

urged by forward-looking bankers 
throughout the country, the officers of 
the Clearinghouse Section of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association requested that 
a national conference on standardiza- 
tion and simplification of checks be 
called in Washington by the Bureau of 
Simplified Practice of the United States 
Department of Commerce on December 
4, 1925. This conference, or rather, 
series of conferences, was attended by 
the invited representatives of twenty- 
one national associations vitally inter- 
ested in check problems, including 
the American Bankers Association, 
National Association of Lithographers, 
Paper Manufacturers, Railway Ac- 
counting Officers, National Association 
of Manufacturers, United States Bureau 


(Continued on page 50) 
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He plays a 5 gee good game of golf —most bankers do, I under- 
we've gotten to know each other pretty well 


stand —an 


ing. I am a manufacturer. I buy 

raw materials, manufacture them 
into a finished product and sell that 
product. I.have a salesroom on the 
Avenue, and sell a lot of my stuff at 
retail, right there. I do considerable 
advertising. I know what selling 
means, because I used to be on the 
road myself. 

In short, I have had what I suppose 
you would call a fair experience in 
manufacturing, advertising and selling 
—that is, I know something about 
making a product and merchandising it. 

Of course, I use a bank. I keep the 
company’s checking account there, and 
I borrow money there. I keep the 
children’s savings accounts there, and 
when I have a good year I buy a few 
bonds from the bank’s bond depart- 
ment. 

Now I have struck up a friendship 
with one of the officers of that bank. 
He plays a pretty good game of golf — 
most bankers do, I understand — and 
we have gotten to know each other 
pretty well. I tell him the things I am 
up against in my business, and he tells 
me the things that he is up against in 
the bank. 

But for some reason I can’t seem to 
understand his problems at all. I am 
always expressing opinions that he 
calls “absolutely bolshevik,”” and when 
I tell him that I can’t see why they are 
bolshevik, he says to me, ‘““You simply 
don’t understand. Banking is differ- 
ent from any other kind of business in 
the world.” 


Well, all I have to say is, it certainly 


| DON’T know anything about bank- 


must be; because to 
me banking looks to 
be about the most 
upside-down business 
I could possibly im- 
agine. 

I asked my banker 
friend what it is that 
a bank sells. 

“Well,” he said, 
“principally it sells 
safety and service, in 
of savings and checking 


the form 
accounts.” 

Right there was where we had our 
first big argument. 

“You are not selling safety and 
service,” I told him. ‘You are buying 
money. Safety and service is the price 
you pay for money. Money is your 
raw material.” 

“Well,” he says, getting rather in- 
dignant, “if we are not selling safety 
and service, what are we selling?” 

“You are selling credit,’ I told him. 

He thought for a moment, drawing 

himself up a little and becoming some- 
what official. You know how it is. 
You can’t mention the word “credit” 
to a banker without his getting that 
way. 
“No,” he said, “I can’t see that we 
are selling credit. We are granting 
credit, yes. We allow people to make 
loans.” 

“Well,” I said, “that’s the way you 
go at it, yes. But I still say that you 
are selling credit. Isn’t that where you 
make your money?” 

He went so far as to admit, after 
some argument, that the bank actually 
did make a profit on lending money. 

“Well,” I said, “looking at it from a 
manufacturing standpoint, I would say 
that the money that you get in your 
savings and checking accounts is your 
raw material, and you put that through 
your factory —that is, the be-nk—and 
you turn it out in the form of a finished 
product, which is credit, and you sell 
that’ product. You sell that product 
at about 6 per cent let us say, and you 
paid for your raw material about 4 per 


Upside Down 


How Banking Looks 


to a Manufacturer 


By Donald Sanford 


cent. That leaves you a margin of 2 
per cent, out of which has to come all 
expenses and out of which you have 
remaining a profit, if any. To hear you 
talk, you would think all your profit 
came out of paying your depositors 
4 per cent on savings accounts.”’ 

He scratched his head some more. 

“Well,” he said, “look what we do in 
our advertising. Mostly we advertise 
for accounts; savings accounts and 
checking accounts.” 

“You mean,” I told him, “‘that you 
broadcast to everybody that you are in 
the market for money. You stand 
ready to buy money at a standard price, 
which is safety-plus-service. All you 
are doing is advertising your purchasing 
department.” 

“Oh,” he countered, couldn’t 
really advertise the fact that we have 
credit for sale, could we? We couldn’t 
really invite people to come in and 
make loans?” 

“Well,” I said, ““I may be dumb, but 
in our business the way we make sales 
is to advertise our product. But of 
course the banking business is different.” 


FTER some pressing, he did admit 

that Building and Loan Associations 
and Morris Plan Banks did advertise 
that they had money to loan, and that 
both of these types of institutions 
appeared to be making considerable 
progress. He also admitted after some 
questioning that there were some banks 
which went so far as to state in public 
print that they would lend money on 
real estate, particularly on homes. But 
as far as advertising in a general way 
that the bank had credit to sell —my 
gracious! 

My banker friend and I have debated 
that subject a good many times, and 
every time I look at it, it appears the 
same way to me. Banking is the most 
upside-down business in the world, 
from the standpoint of the manu- 
facturer. In the first place, you bankers 
put your purchasing department down- 
stairs in a magnificent lobby, with 
marble pillars and bronze cages and 
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stained glass windows and men in 
uniforms. You surround the whole 
thing with an air of sanctity. 

Then you take your sales department 
and put.it away off in an inner office 
somewhere, and make it hard to get at. 

Then when a customer does come in 
who wants to buy, you act as though 
you were granting him a privilege even 
to let him discuss the question with 
you. Finally after some haggling you 
do admit that perhaps you might go so 
far as to let him buy about half as 
much of your product as he is in the 
market for. And when he finally goes 
out, you make it plain to him that it 
was only as a sort of special personal 
favor that he was allowed to buy any- 
thing at all. 

Now suppose I tried to run my busi- 
ness that way. 

First of all, I would move all the 
displays of my finished product out of 
my big salesroom on the Avenue, and 
instead I would install there my pur- 
chasing agent and the whole purchasing 
department. I would put a big sign 
out in front saying, “We will pay 
standard rates for cotton cloth,” etc., 
etc. We would say the same thing in 
our advertisements in the newspapers. 
We would put a driveway up the side- 
walk right into the middle of the room, 
and the trucks could drive inside and 
unload the stuff. We would buy all 
that anybody would sell to us, whether 
we wanted it or not. 

Then we would take all the various 
lines of our finished product that we 
had formerly kept in the display room, 
and put them in a stockroom upstairs 
over the back end of the factory, where 
the public couldn’t possibly see them. 
We would have office boys and junior 
officers outside of this stockroom, in 
order to keep the 
public from getting 
inside to see the 


desk a long card entitled “Application 
for Purchase,”’ and then he would begin 
asking the prospective purchaser 
“What is your name? How old are 
you? Are you married, and if so why? 
What was the color of your father’s 
hair? Were you born in this country? 
Are you a vegetarian? What books do 
you read? Do you use alcoholic 
beverages and if so where do you get 
them?” etc., etc. 

Finally, if the prospective customer 
succeeded in answering all these ques- 
tions to the salesman’s satisfaction, the 
salesman would say, “Well, we can’t 
let you buy as expensive a garment as 
you wanted to, but we will let you 
buy one about half that expensive.” 

And thus the sale would finally be 
consummated. 


Now all this is quite ridiculous. And 

yet to me it has a real bearing upon 
the present day banking problem, as 
my banker friend outlines it tome. He 
tells me that margins of profit in the 
banking business are growing con- 
stantly smaller. He says that money 
rates —that is, the price at which the 
bank sells its finished product —have 
been going down. Meanwhile the cost 
of doing business has been going up. 
Between the two of them the poor little 
margin has been squeezed almost into 
infinity. Well, of course, I have a 
manufacturer’s mind, so I asked him 
why he couldn’t raise his price. 

“The price of credit,’ he told me, 
“is regulated by the law of supply and 
demand just like the price of anything 
else. We can’t raise the price, because 
there is more credit to be had in the 
country now than the country can use.” 

Well, that looks like overproduction 
to me. If I remember correctly, there 

have been a lot of bankers 
in the country preaching 
} overproduction at us 
manufacturers for some 


was absolutely neces- 
sary. If, however, a 
customer finally suc- 
ceeded in persuad- 
ing a junior officer 
that he really did 
want to see one of 
the salesmen, the 
customer would be 
ushered into the 
stockroom, where 
the salesman would 
be sitting at a high 
desk terribly busy 
with other things. 
“Please, Mister,” 
the prospect would 
say, “I would like 
very much to buy one 
of your garments.” 
Eventually the 
salesman would look 
up, nod to the pros- 
pect, take from his 


salesmen unless it 


time now. But then, of 
course, this is the banking 


**Please, Mister,’’ the 
pect would say, ‘I'd like 


very much to buy one of 
your garments” 
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business, and the banking business is dif- 
ferent from any other kind of business. 

However, I am willing to concede to 
my banker friend that if he can’t get 
any more for his product, he can’t, and 
that’s that. To tell you the truth, | 
can’t get any more for mine, either, 

So then I asked him if he couldn’t 
reduce the cost of doing business. He 
said this would be very difficult be- 
cause as an inducement to get more 
depositors, banks had installed a lot of 
free service, and advertised this free 
service at great length; and therefore 
now it would be very hard indeed for 
them to cut out this free service — 
departments like the income tax de- 
partment, the investment advisory 
department, and things of that sort. 

Well, I was willing to agree to that, 
although I still can’t see for the life of 
me why banks have to maintain de- 
partments that will persuade people to 
come in and sell them more money at 
4 per cent than they know what to do 
with. 

I asked him why he couldn’t reduce 
the cost of his raw material —that is, 
pay lower interest rates on savings and 
checking accounts. He said that banks 
were seriously debating that very thing, 
and were beginning to think that that 
was exactly what they would have to do. 

Well, that sounded very logical to me 
and I quite agreed with him. But then 
I asked my banker friend a question 
that made him stand right up in his 
chair. 

“What have you done,” I asked him, 
stimulate sales?” 

You know, he really didn’t know 
what I meant. 

“T mean,” I said, “what have you 
done to sell more credit? Have you 
tried to extend your market for credit 
into new territories or new levels? 
Have you put any sales promotion 
back of your credit seiling?”’ 

I might as well have been talking 
Sanskrit to him. 

And yet it seems perfectly simple to 
me. The bank 
makes its money 
by selling credit. 
The obvious thing 
to do to offset de- 
clining margins of 
profit, would be to 
sell more credit. 

That is the very 
first thing that 
would occur to a 
manufacturer. He 
would try to dis- 
cover new markets 
or new uses for his 
product. He would 
push sales as hard 
as he could. He 
would try to build 
up his volume of 
business, as a means 
of offsetting price 
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declines and mounting operating costs. 

In fact, that is exactly what manu- 
facturers have been doing all over the 
country during the course of the last 
five years. Why not do it in a bank? 

My banker friend speaks about the 
keen competition between banks. He 
seems to think that the competition be- 
tween banks is largely on the deposit 
side —that is, on the buying side. 
That may have been true in the 
past. It probably was just such 
competition that boosted interest 
rates on savings accounts to such 
high levels, and also was respon- 
sible for the institution of a good 
many of the bank’s free service 
departments. But that was in the 
days when credit brought a pretty 
good price — that is, when banks were 
selling credit in a_ sellers’ market. 


ODAY the situation is entirely 

different. They are selling credit in a 
buyers’ market. The big competition 
in banking, therefore, it seems to me, 
is not competition between banks in 
buying deposits, but competition be- 
tween banks on the one hand, and 
other institutions that are selling 
credit on the other. 

The fact is, as near as I can see it 
from the manuiacturer’s viewpoint — 
and my banker friend says I can’t see 
it at all—that what has happened has 
been that the banks have failed to 
realize, or Lo cash in on, the new credit 
market which the installment selling 
idea has opened up. 

Installment selling has now spread 
to such a point that almost anybody 
who has any regular income at all is 
in the market for credit. But does he 
buy it from the bank? No. He buys it 
from his merchant, or a finance cor- 
poration. 

And he pays a mighty stiff price for 
it too. The credit market has pro- 
gressed in much the same way as the 
automobile market has. In the old 
days credit was considered more or less 
of a luxury. Credit could be bought 
only by wealthy people or businesses, 
or municipalities. Then home owners 
began to buy credit, until today ““What 
is home without a mortgage?’’ Thus 
the thing spread until practically every 
wage earner in the country is buying 
credit today. 

But the banks have held aloof from 
all this. They say they can’t handle 
that kind of business. In the first place, 
as I understand it, our banking regula- 
tions don’t allow for it, although I am 
not so sure about that. I fancy that the 
main reason why banks don’t do it is 
because banks have never done it 
before. That is always a good reason 
in the banking business. Bankers say 
the risk is too high, and they say a 
great deal about the sacred trust im- 
posed upon them by the depositors, 
etc., etc. They couldn’t risk losing 


But then I asked my banker friend a question 
that made him stand right up in his chair 


depositors’ money in that way. Well, 
all I have to say is that neither finance 
corporations nor the department stores 
seem to be going into bankruptcy very 
rapidly. 

The fact is that the finance cor- 
porations, and the department stores 
that through their charge accounts are 
practically doing installment selling, 
and the stores that are financing their 
own installment sales, are today not 
merely selling merchandise —they are 
selling credit in the strictest sense of the 
word. Competition between retailers 
has become largely a matter of selling 
terms, rather than selling merchandise. 

Of course, there is a greater risk to 
the lender—but the interest rate 
charged is proportionately higher. The 
public apparently is perfectly willing 
to pay for personal credit in small lots, 
even if it costs them more per dollar 
than it costs business men in large lots. 
There is nothing wrong about that 
principle. Flour costs you more retail 
than it does wholesale —or onions, or 
potatoes, or anything else. Distribu- 
tion of any commodity in small 
packages always means that the final 
consumer must pay more per package. 

My banker friend says that there is 
an over-supply of credit and that the 
price of credit is very low. I say to him 
that there may be an over-supply, but 
that the department stores and finance 
houses apparently know how to sell it. 
Furthermore they sell it at a mighty 
good price and they make money on it. 
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My banker friend says also that 
even if there were no other objections 
to a bank selling individual credit on 
the installment basis, a bank could not 
go into that sort of thing for the reason 
that it would offend its good customers, 
the department stores, the installment 
houses, and the finance corporations. 
The bank, it seems, sells credit to the 
installment houses, department stores 
and finance corporations—the same 
credit that they in turn retail to the 
ultimate consumer. 

This is absolutely true. The con- 
clusion to be gained from it appears to 
me to be that the bank is getting to be 
a sort of wholesaler of credit, selling it 
at a quantity price to the retailers; 
namely, the installment houses, depart- 
ment stores and tinance corporations. 

Doesn’t that fact in itself account to 
a certain extent for the decline in the 
price which a bank can get for its 
credit? 

Certainly credit at wholesale should 
not cost as much as credit at retail. 
Credit at retail is still bringing a good 
price. 

When I think of the bank as a whole- 
saler of credit, I can’t help thinking 
also that wholesalers in almost any line 
of business are having a terribly hard 
time these days. Their expenses, just 
like bank expenses, are going up. Their 
margins of profit, just like bank 
margins, are going down. They have 
on their hands a serious problem of 
meeting changing methods of distribu- 
tion. In some lines the direct-to-con- 
sumer idea —especially as exemplified 
by the chain store—is very nearly 
putting the wholesaler out of business. 

Once more drawing a parallel from 
the manufacturing field, I am wonder- 
ing whether the banks aren’t beginning 
to feel the effect of direct-to-consumer 
sales of credit. Aren’t the finance cor- 
porations building up large credit 
reservoirs of their own? Aren’t the 
building and loan companies that ex- 
tend credit on the installment plan to 
home builders (which banks seldom do) 
building up large deposits of their own? 
Aren’t banks in the comparatively near 
future going to have to face in their 
field the same kind of direct-to-con- 
sumer competition that wholesalers in 
other lines have had to face? 


‘THE interesting thing to note in this 

connection is that thé banks in the 
larger cities have built up, through 
their system of branches, what is 
physically a duplicate of the chain 
store idea. 

But instead of trying to do chain 
store selling, they have confined them- 
selves entirely to doing chain store 
buying. 

Wouldn’t it now be possible for 
banks with a large number of branches 
to do chain store selling of credit, by 
handling the financing of installment 

(Continued on page 49) 
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HALL our business service and 

banking of the future be more 

standardized and impersonal? 
Perhaps, as often happens, we need 
at the start a definition. By “im- 
personal” I mean less show of interest 
in the individual, less of 
heart and feeling. 

New developments rela- 
tive to that question I often 
discussed with my banker 
friend, the late John F. 
Duncan. Particularly we 
discussed the meaning of 
chain stores and branch 
banking. “I believe,’ he 
said, “that much needed 
elimination of service waste 
can be accomplished with- 
out too much leaning to- 
ward the impersonal.” 

Elimination of service 
waste was with him virtu- 
ally a hobby. Yet he was 
pre-eminently a man of 
heart and feeling. His per- 
sonality was a great asset 
to the local bank and largely 
was the explanation of the 
bank’s marked success. 

My friend, if he were 
here today, would be in- 
tensely interested in a 
recent stimulating editorial by B. C. 
Forbes, the well-known writer on 
business and finance. Henry Ford, the 
writer remarked, has been giving 
America a unique demonstration of the 
value of personality in business. 

Anything that Ford says or does is 
apt to be blazoned in the papers no 
matter how directly it advertises the 
Ford car. Not even Barnum, Mr. 
Forbes thinks, got so much free adver- 
tising as has Ford. Human beings, it 
appears, are far more interested in 
human beings than in corporations. 
Hence most American corporations 
that have reached outstanding success 
have been headed by men whose names 
became synonymous with the com- 
panies they represented. 

What makes Mr. Ford so interesting? 
In one of my talks with Duncan I told 
him about my reading of Ford’s books 
on his life and work. 


By John D. Blaine 


The late John F. Duncan 


*‘What draws my attention to Ford,” 
I explained, “is of course his immense 
success. It makes him a dramatic 
figure. But as I read his life, the strik- 
ing fact to me is his practical humanity. 

“Take, for instance, his reclamation 
of ex-convicts. His employment of 
cripples, and the deaf and the blind. 
All at the Ford standard wage. But 
nothing is in any of this humanitari- 
anism to make defectives feel that they 
are objects of charity. Ford, in effect, 
says, ‘We find the cripple a job in which 
his defect is no handicap. He does a 
full day’s work at full pay.’ ”’ 

““Yes,”’ said Duncan, “‘and then there 
is his plan for building small factory 
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units in the country, where farmers can 
be employed when not needed on the 
land. Several of these units he already 
has. It is Ford’s great interest in 
people —isn’t he champion of the poor 
man’s car? —that makes people inter- 
ested in him.” 

That talk, the last I had 
with John F. Duncan, who 
was for twenty-four years 
manager (later with the 
American Trust Company) 
of our local bank, was when 
I interviewed him for an 
article, “Merchant and 
Banker,” which appeared 
in June, 1927, issue of 
Business. Shortly after- 
wards he was taken with 
a sudden illness which he 
did not survive. 

Since then, in thinking 
over his long and strikingly 
successful career as a 
banker, I have wondered 
if it may be that small-town 
psychology is more em- 
phatically personal than 
big city psychology. 

Now, haven’t you noticed 
that small-town and country 
folk are remarkably inter- 
ested in people? I feel 
confident of an affirmative answer, 
because I have lived in or near small 
towns for over forty years. Small- 
town folk are interested in national 
heroes—and may be the chief sup- 
porters of Henry Ford —but more par- 
ticularly they are interested in each 
other, including their own business 
people. 

More, small-town folk are prone to 
an unconscious hero-worship which 
makes them lean heavily on the judg- 
ment of a local business man they 
especially like. And they advertise 
him freely in a most effective way —by 
recommending him to their friends. 

The local banker they lean upon most 
of all. Through their lack of oppor- 


tunity for much experience in the more 
complicated financial matters, finance 
remains to them rather mysterious. 
Their banker is their strong right arm. 
Highly important, then, to small-town 
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folk is the local banker’s personality. 

And highly important, surely, to 
him. For if he receives the benefit of 
that word of mouth advertising, the 
success of his institution seems virtu- 
ally assured. 

As a small-town banker, John F. 
Duncan was, I think, a near approach 
to the ideal type. It is a type, by the 
way, that is apt to underestimate its 
own worth and potential strength, and 
that is all the more reason why its 
merits should be emphasized. 

The Bank of Campbell, California, 
my home town, leaned heavily on the 
personality of Duncan from the start. 
A preceding banking venture had 
failed to pay, and the men at the head 
of it were ready to quit. Then a local 
business man suggested: 

“Get John Duncan to 
round up a bunch of stock- 
holders for you and begin 
all over. Duncan is the one 
man who can make a local 
bank a success.” 

It was the year 1896, a 
year that I recall as one of 
extreme financial depression. 
Farm produce in our section, 
principally fruit, had been 
low. Some of our fruit pack- 
ing houses, unable to get 
cash, had in the last harvest 
paid in script. Many of our 
local people questioned, 
“Surely you’re not expecting 
to sell stock in a new bank in 
these hard times?’’ 

But young Duncan took 
his horse and spring wagon 
and drove around among the 
farmers. He had a farm, 
too; so he was one of their 
own kind. Besides, he was 
bookkeeper and pay clerk 
for their packing house —a 
farmers’ co-operative — and 
they had become acquainted 


with him at the window 
where they received crop 
returns. 


Now, in selling this bank stock, I 
don’t think that Duncan used any 
high pressure tactics whatever, al- 
though they might have been justi- 
fiable. That didn’t happen to be his 
way. Ile was an unpretentious young 
fellow, in his middle twenties, rather 
modest and shy; and when he talked 
he fidgeted, and wrapped his long legs 
around each other, or around the legs 
of his chair, in the manner of a school 
boy, and seemed a little embarrassed. 
You could see through Duncan’s in- 
tentions in two minutes, and the more 
you saw of them the better you liked 
them. 

In promises, he made only one that 
seemed hard to fulfil, and that was 
when he said that he would be the only 
salaried man in the bank. At the 
start he would be cashier, receiving 
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teller, paying teller, bookkeeper, and 
janitor. With this five-ply job he was 
willing to begin at a monthly salary of 
$50 —if profits warranted that much. 

The man who said that Duncan’s 
personality would put the new bank 
across, proved to be right. Bad times 
did not prevent Duncan from selling 
the stock. In fact, he sold to some men 
locally known as ‘“‘tight as the bark on 
a tree,’ and the only regret they were 
ever heard to express was sorrow that 
they didn’t buy more. 

The Bank of Campbell, California, 
was incorporated August 1, 1896, with 
the modest capital of $25,000. Five 
months later, January 1, 1897, the 
bank paid its first semi-annual divi- 
dend, at the rate of 8 per cent. 


” HE truth seems to be that we 
must expect the average young 
man, in the first years on his own, to 
make some more or less serious mis- 
Whether or not these mistakes 
seriously impair his reputation, or 
courage to keep trying, largely depends 
on his relations with his banker. If 
between them there is a close bond of 
good feeling which admits of candor 
on both sides, the young man almost 
certainly will pull through. With his 
first hard lessons well learned, he 
should be able to go on and succeed— 
provided that the good feeling and can- 
dor between the man and his banker 
are maintained. I might say, main- 
tained through life.” 


Bankers in our section called that 
achievement of paying a dividend in 
the first half year remarkable. And 
semi-annual dividends never failed. 
Nor did the stock remain long at par. 
It climbed steadily, year by year, as 
earnings increased, until its market 
value doubled and eventually trebled. 


BUT those sketchy details, as any man 
who ever ran a small bank knows, 
tell nothing of the inside story. I was 
often in the bank and saw Duncan drop 
his bookkeeping to serve a patron at 
the window, turn from the window to 
answer the telephone, hurry back to 
the window, back to the phone, back 
to his ledger, back to the window, and 
so on with his innumerable rounds. 
In those days small-town patrons 
seldom made out their own deposit 
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slips. Many had to be shown how to 
endorse checks. And then, as today, 
many felt the need of advice. So there 
was apt to be a farmer, or a merchant, 
or perhaps a flustered widow, waiting 
for a long talk, or else trying to get in a 
few words every time Duncan was free 
of window work. 

Yet I never saw John Duncan im- 
patient. And he had to the Nth degree 
that quality we call “‘approachable.” 

Can’t we see why, as I said at the 
first, he became strong for elimination 
of waste effort? Not to spare heart and 
feeling, but to have more time to be 
effectively interested in the financial 
problems of his patrons. 

Thus new methods found him re- 
ceptive. When the loose-leaf system 
was being introduced, Duncan 
was the second banker in 
California to adopt it. In 
banks outside of large cities, 
he installed the system in 
our state first: 

Later, when he was no 
longer alone and the bank 
employed a sizable person- 
nel, he was ready for machine 
bookkeeping just as soon as 
it was ready for him. But, 
paradoxically, the more his 
service became mechanical, 
the more effectively he made 
it personal. 

How often he would, in 
effect, say, ““Mechanical aids, 
shorter and quicker methods, 
give us more opportunity to 
serve the public in ways in 
which machinery can never 
function—making contact 
with individual patrons.” 

Results? About the regu- 
lar dividends I have spoken — 
the annual rate had now been 
raised to 15 per cent —and 
about the market value of the 
stock trebling. But surely a 
prosperous bank connotes a 
prosperous people. Logically, 
to whatever extent a bank 
really serves its patrons by financial 
and business guidance, their prosperity 
counts in the bank’s just claim of 
results. 

The points I am about to mention 
will stand out more prominently if we 
have figures on the volume of business. 
A report of condition of the Bank of 
Campbell, November 20, 1927, that 
I happen to have before me, shows 
total deposits $582,049.36, and total 
loans $484,815.59. Being now over 
ten years old, and twenty-one years 
after incorporation, the figures give 
a fair idea of the average volume of 
business after the bank hit its stride. 

Now, with the figures in mind, con- 
sider these two remarkable facts: Jn 
loans to local business men, in the twenty- 
four years of Duncan’s management, our 
bank never lost a single dollar! In farm 

(Continued on page 48) 
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the Employees 
Rate Themselves 


To Supplement the 
Bank’s Own Ratings 


By P. S. Kingsbury 


Personnel Manager, Cleveland Trust Company 


HE management of every busi- 

ness concern must have knowledge 

of the relative values of its em- 
ployees, and the larger it is the more it 
has to depend upon its officers, depart- 
ment heads and supervisors for this 
information. They in turn must get 
their impressions from contact with 
the daily output of their employees, 
and it is upon the constant flow of 
information from this source that 
decisions are reached leading to pro- 
motions and salary adjustments. 

It is no easy matter to judge accu- 
rately the ability of a man in any posi- 
tion. There are a considerable number 
and variety of factors that enter to 
make such judgment a difficult problem, 
and yet it is a question that confronts 
any one who is made responsible for 
supervision. And whether you are the 
one doing the judging or the one being 
judged, it is highly important that you 
give the problem considerable serious 
thought. 

There is no doubt that personal likes 
and dislikes enter into the appraisals 
of humans. The redeeming feature 
is that they do not enter into them to 
anywhere near the extent that we 
frequently think they do. The knowl- 
edge of a supervisor as to the amount 
of productive work done in comparison 
with what an individual should do, or 
with what others do, is startlingly 
accurate and this accuracy is not 
particularly difficult to prove. 

In order to cut down to a minimum 
the possibility of errors by the appraiser 
in forming and stating his estimate of 
the value of the individual employee, a 
great many companies have adopted 
uniform rating sheets, and the policy 
of requiring more than one supervisor 
to classify each employee regarding his 
work. Such a method helps to remove 
any danger of favoritism, and more 


nearly insures that 
all employees will be 
measured on the same 
basis. There are many 
varieties of these 
efficiency ratings, but 
they are all based upon 
the fact that there are 
certain fundamental 
qualifications that any 
employee must have 
to be of real value. Each plan is 
developed to indicate the degree of 
mental alertness of the subject, how 
much work he turns out and how well 
and how rapidly it is done to designate 
the extent of his aggressiveness and 
whether or not he fits into the organiza- 
tion as a smoothly operating unit. 

It is not the purpose here to discuss 
the relative merits of various rating 
plans, but to call attention briefly to 
the plan now in use in the Cleveland 
Trust Company. By means of a rating 
sheet it is possible for the bank 
management to get a composite picture 
of the net worth of its personnel. By 
a study of the different ratings made 
during employment, the employee’s 
attitude toward his work and his value 
on the different tasks can be followed 
with surprising clearness. 


N the Cleveland Trust Monthly re- 
cently, I wrote: 

“Do you know what appraisal value 
the company for which you work places 
upon you? Do you know whether it 
considers you a real asset in the con- 
tinued development of its business or 
some one to be kept just because you 
fill your job fairly well, or a distinct 
liability that would better be erased 
from the company payroll? If you 
don’t know how you are appraised, 
wouldn’t you like to know? Or are 
you one of that astonishingly large 
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group of people who do not have the 
courage to rate themselves, or are too 
prejudiced in favor of themselves to be 
able to get the other man’s viewpoint, 
or too indolent to care, provided the 
status quo of their jobs is not disturbed. 

“If you would like to see how you 
measure up on the rating scale, why 
not try it out in the following fashion? 
Take the accompanying illustration of 
the Personnel Report, or ask for a full- 
sized copy at the personnel department. 
Read it very carefully, and then meas- 
ure yourself in each one of the five 
qualities listed, Adaptability, Pro- 
ductiveness, Workmanship, Initiative, 
and Co-operation. You may think at 
first that the list is too short, but if you 
will consider it carefully you will find 
that these five cover the field rather 
thoroughly. It is always easier to 
measure yourself if you have a standard 
of efficiency to go by, so select some one 
of your acquaintance who in your 
opinion as an expert comes very close 
to perfection in each of these qualities. 
You should have no difficulty in doing 
this. It may not be the same person. 
In fact you may have to select five 
different individuals to find some one 
who approaches perfection in each 
quality. 

“If you cannot think of an actual 
person of your acquaintance who is 
nearly 100 per cent efficient, imagine 
one. After you have decided upon this 
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actual or imaginary perfect individual, 
rate yourself in comparison with him. 
You will find it a most interesting game 
to find out how near to his standard of 
efficiency you will come. Follow the 
directions printed on the report care- 
fully, and put a check somewhere on 
each line, to the right of the quality 
being considered. 

“If it is easier for you to think in 
terms of percentages, go ahead and 
classify yourself on the basis that a 
check at the extreme right of the line 
means that you register zero per cent 
in that quality, and that the check at 
the extreme left of the line means one 
hundred, with intermediate points hav- 
ing intermediate percentage value. To 
save you unnecessary embarassment, I 
will suggest that you refrain from 
checking number six, for even the least 
modest individual might be embarrassed 
to rate himself in the matter of actual 
value to the bank. Jhere is no reason, 
however, why you should hesitate from 
any sense of modesty to rate yourself in 
the other factors. If you do it, how- 
ever, take time to think it through 
carefully, be honest with yourself and 
remember that it is as absurd to under- 
rate as it is to overrate. 

“When you have finished your self- 
analysis and are reasonably satisfied 
that it is accurate, you might ask your 
department officer to review your rat- 
ing. He may be perfectly willing to go 
over the matter with you. You will 
probably discover that the two of you 


agree fairly closely. 
If you do not have 
about the same view- 
point at first, talk 
the matter over, and 
you may be surprised 
at the ease with which 
you reach a mutual 
agreement of values 
before the conference 
is over. More than 
that, you will get a 
better understanding 
of what your em- 
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qualities regarded as important. In addition, you are requested to make appropriate comments below. 


PROMOTION. Should em- 


EXECUTIVE ABILITY. 
Is qualified for su- 
pervisory position? Give com- 
ments 

TRANSFER. Should em- 
ployee be transferred to an- 
sons and 


other department for which 
he is better fitted? Give rea- 
suggestions. 


INEFFICIENCY. Is em- 
lowered be- 


ployer expects, and ~~ 


that in itself will be 
extremely valuable.. 

“The primary use 
of a rating plan has 


been to secure in- ae 
formation about the 


individuals rated, and 
to place this informa- 
tion where it is ac- 
cessible for future use. 


in salary increases and in promotions. 
It makes the rater 8. All rating reports are confidential and are NOT shown to the person rated. However, the information 
take careful stock of 


the subject he is rat- 
ing and so tends to 
eliminate errors of 
hasty judgment, for 
no man knowing that 


1. This report is a practical method of finding out each employee’s ability and fitness for increased respon- 
sibility with a reasonable degree of accuracy and uniformity throughout the company. 


2 eee ena. The data is entered on his office card, and is con- 
sidered 


his statements must 
stand critical analysis by the manage- 
ment of his company, is going to make 


any mistake in judgment if he can help ~ 


it. Unfortunately, only secondary im- 
portance has been given to the fact that 
there can be no con- 


PERSONNEL REPORT 
GRAPHIC RATING SHEET 


structive effect upon 
the person rated un- 
less he is given some 
indication of the rat- 


description indicating your estimate of the employee's 


ing. That is a difficult 
thing to ask and I am 
not going to suggest 
that it be done, for 
the ratings that super- 
visors make of indi- 
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vidual employees to 
ease 

the company man- 

bia work, learns new methods . 

follows agement are strictly 
| = confidential reports. 

does, the promptness with 

But you should 

Jeb day i and day out get some direct bene- 
= = fit from the rating 

bis work—its freedom 

stimula ogra system, and so I have 

made the suggestion 
ATIVE. that you rate your- 

every selves. Possibly, your 

practical suggestions for do- 

ow | supervisor will check 
cma = it over with you. 

Whether he does or 

others; his ability to get aleng . 

ad not, if you are honest 

Spemetmcs will disclose to your- 

self wherein your work 


is valuable and what 
are its shortcomings. 
At any rate, try out 


This is the rating sheet. 
Parent sheet 


The vertical lines show only on a trans- 
eet, or ‘“‘mask,’’ superimposed on the sheet after the em- 
Ployee has checked his valuation of himself. Additions of the numbers 

the squares in which checks fall, gives a grading of the employee 


the suggestion. If 
you decide that your 
quality of workis high, 


Reverse side of the rating sheet to be filled in by the department head 


maintain the standard. If it is low or 
mediocre, make an attempt to raise the 
individual product. Repeat the process 
occasionally and both you and your 
employer will be gratified by the 
results.” 

On the reverse side of the rating sheet, 
space is provided for the comments of 
the rater regarding promotion or 
transfer of the employee. Each super- 
visor is requested to make any further 
comments that will enable the per- 
sonnel office and the bank management 
to appraise accurately the employee 
under discussion. It may happen that 
the bank will be better served if the 
employee is transferred to other work 
in the same or another department. 
He may be falling down in his particu- 
lar job due to financial or family diffi- 
culties, and his employer can help him, 
if the matter is brought to light. The 
employee may have reached the maxi- 
mum possibilities of his immediate 
office and yet shows executive ability 
that should be recognized by promotion 
to an administrative position so the 
manager, if he is the right kind of an 
executive, is in constant touch and 
sympathy with the employee, is asked 
to state frankly his observations, make 
his recommendations, and let them 
supplement the rating which he has 
given his employee on the face of the 
report. 

After the reports reach the personnel 
department they are checked, the con- 
tents in many cases being referred 
back to and discussed with the man- 
agers, tabulated and finally filed in the 
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PART IV. 
iy is the borrower that makes divi- 


dends for a bank; there is no nutri- 

‘ment in simply keeping folks’ 
money for them. 

I agree with you that it does not take 
a very smart chap to think of that or to 
say it, I state the familiar truism for 
the purpose, first of calling attention to 
the fact that there are borrowers and 
that they are essential to the business 
of a bank, then leading on to the further 
inescapable fact that there are different 
kinds of borrowers. Some _ borrow 
money, merely; others borrow credit. 
And the banker is concerned almost as 
much with the latter kind of borrower 
as the other. He is also concerned with 
the lender of credit to an equal degree. 

This business of borrowing and lend- 
ing credit gives rise to a whole separate 
branch of the law of bills and notes, 
with a department in the text books 
headed, ““Accommodation Paper.”’ In 
many respects the rules which govern 
the rights and liabilities of the parties 
are not the same as those relating to 
paper based on a consideration, and 
since such paper constitutes so large a 
part of the slips evidencing obligation 
used in business, the separate classifi- 
cation of ““Accommodation Paper”’’ is 
necessary. Wherefore, a short defini- 
tion, set down at the outset, describ- 
ing the kind of paper under considera- 
tion, may be of assistance to our under- 
standing of the discussion. 

Accommodation paper is a bill or 
note to which someone has set his name 
as an obligor, either acceptor, drawer, 
endorser or maker, without considera- 
tion, but for the purpose of accommo- 
dating, by a loan of his credit, some 
other person who is liable on the debt. 
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aste Paper the 
—Note Files 


Law Respecting Accommodation 
Signers Lending Their Credit 


By Arthur F. McCarty 


So, when Elmer Small went to 
Chester Gage, the fictitious cashier of 
our equally fictitious Seedgrowers Na- 
tional Bank, for a loan of money, and 
to the cashier’s inquiries respecting the 
security Small could offer, replied that 
he, Small, could give “‘personal”’ securi- 
ty, Gage was aware that the transac- 
tion was to involve the loan of credit 
by some other man to Small. The out- 
come of the conversation was that 
Small appeared at the bank again in a 
few days with a promissory note made 
out to himself and signed by Rufus 
Irwin, a substantial landowner of the 
county who has been mentioned in 
these articles. Small transferred this 
note to the bank by endorsement, and 
Gage entered up the amount of the 
note to Small’s deposit. Rufus Irwin 
got absolutely nothing for this loan of 
his credit; he signed the note without 
consideration and Gage knew it. 

Herein lies the chief difference be- 
tween accommodation paper and ordi- 
nary bills and notes. Want of con- 
sideration is a defense to the collection 
of paper by a holder who knows of the 
lack of consideration —except when the 
maker is an accommodation maker, as 
in the case above related. Had this 
been an ordinary note, taken by Small 
from Irwin in a transaction of any kind 
except a loan of credit, but under such 
circumstances that Irwin actually re- 
ceived no consideration for signing it, 
and Chester Gage knew that he got 
nothing, the slip of paper would have 
been waste in the note files of the Seed- 
growers National Bank. Irwin, when 
sued, would have set up want of con- 
sideration known to the purchaser of 
the note and he would have won the 
case. Being an accommodation signer, 
however, Gage’s knowledge of the facts 
does not affect the bank’s rights at all. 

There is no other exception to the 
well settled rule, already shown in these 
articles, that one who takes a note 
from the payee with knowledge of a 
good defense is not a “holder in due 
course.” 

There are other differences between 


accommodation paper and ordinary 
bills and notes. Citing another general 
rule, for example, the purchaser of 
overdue commercsal paper from the 
payee takes it subject to all defenses, 
and in any event gets only the title of 
the man from whom he takes the paper. 
If the payee has transferred it before 
maturity, thereafter it can be trans- 
ferred any number of times, of course, 
even after maturity, and be free from 
defenses, but the rule as first stated 
applies to all ordinary bills and notes. 
How far it applies to accommodation 
paper is the subject of a conflict in the 
decisions of different courts. 


ONE of the leading cases was tried in 

the Supreme Court of Illinois, which 
court follows the English rule that 
accommodation paper transferred after 
maturity is not subject to defenses 
because of the lateness of the transfer. 
(See Naef v. Potter, 226 Ill. 628; 80 
N. E. 1084; 11 LRANS, 1034.) In this 
case Potter was the original plaintiff, 
and sued Naef on a note executed by 
Naef for the accommodation of one 
Charles Rascher. Rascher was in- 
debted to the American National Bank 
and got Naef and Naef’s wife to 
execute a promissory note for $6,500 
and a trust deed conveying real estate 
to secure the note, same being made 
payable to Rascher and by him put up 
as collateral at the bank. The bank 
continued to hold this paper until its 
maturity, at which time the amount 
had been reduced by payments to 
$2,200. A few days after the note was 
due, Rascher, the real debtor, got 
Potter to help him out, so Potter 
advanced $2,200 to the bank and took 
Rascher’s note, newly made for the 
purpose, to Potter and as collateral 
thereto, Potter took Naef’s old note 
from the bank. It will thus be seen 


that the bank transferred the note 
to Potter after maturity, and it may 
be noted that the bank knew that 
Naef had received no consideration, 
so the bank as a transferee from 
Rascher before maturity, was in the 
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same shoes as Rascher as to knowledge. 
The note bore the credits on the back, 
leaving a balance of $2,200, for which 
sum Potter later sued Naef. Naef 
sought to interpose two defenses; one, 
that he had signed without considera- 
tion, that Potter took the paper after 
maturity and was not a holder in due 
course, and that the paper was subject 
to all defenses that might have been 
used against the original payee; another 
that the accommodation paper had 
been diverted from the original use — 
that of establishing a credit at the 
bank and not with Potter. The court 
states its holding in an able opinion 
which is not in accord with some of the 
states of the country. The opinion is: 


“This rule (that the transferee of past 
due paper takes it subject to defenses) does 
not apply to accommodation paper. If it 
did, the effect would be to destroy the 
value of all accommodation paper when the 
same is transferred after maturity. The 
very nature of accommodation paper pre- 
supposes that there was no consideration 
given for it, so it is the rule that no cause 
of action can ever be maintained by the 
accommodated 
party against the 
accommodating 
party, and, if the 
transferee of ac- 
commodation 
paper gets no 
greater right than 
the accommo- 
dated party has, 
the result would 
be to eliminate 
accommodation 
paper from com- 
mercial transac- 
tions. . . As to 
the diversion there 
is no proof in this 
record that Potter 
had any notice of 
the restriction on 
the use of Naef’s 
note, and the rule 
is well established 
that one who takes 
the paper without 
notice of a diver- 
sion, takes it free 
of that defense.” 


Potter recovered on the rather broad 
ground that one who lends his credit 
lends it until the obligation is dis- 
charged. Although some of the courts 
do not go quite that far, it may be said 
to be upheld by the highest authority 
that accommodation paper is an ex- 
ception to the general rule respecting 
transfers after maturity. The states 
which do not follow the exception, 
dissent on the ground that the accom- 
modation is for a limited time only and 
cannot be extended beyond that time — 
the due date of the paper. The dis- 
senters are California, Louisiana, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Missouri, New 
York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island 
and Virginia. In those states, the 
decisions seem to put accommodation 
paper in the same category as any 
other with respect to its transfer after 
maturity. 


Many interesting decisions concern- 


ing accommodation paper may be 
found in the law books, some of them 
having to do with the precise character 
of the liability of the accommodation 
signer (as whether he is a surety, maker 
or endorser), and others having to do 
with his rights and defenses (as when 
the time of the note is extended with- 
out his consent, collateral is released to 
the principal obligor, and the like). 
Some of the cases hinge on the matter 
of where the name appears on the 
paper, as indicating whether he is to be 
primarily liable, that is, bound to pay 
the note in any event, or whether he 
is to be secondarily liable, that is, 


bound to pay only if some other person 
does not. 

A Mr. Barnes owned a farm in 
Minnesota which he rented to a tenant 
named Mangelson. Mangelson got the 
idea that if he had a tractor he could 
make more blades of wheat grow where 
few had grown before and found he 
could get one for $800, the only handi- 
cap in the way of immediate purchase 
being that he totally lacked the $800. 
The landlord was appealed to and con- 
sented to sign a note with Mangelson 
to procure the price of the tractor. 
Barnes and Mangelson executed a note 
to the Vernon Center State Bank for 
the amount, got the money and bought 
the tractor. Barnes was an accommo- 
dation signer for Mangelson, his name 
appeared on the face of the note, and 
so he was a co-maker. He was thus 
“primarily liable’? on the instrument 
which contained this clause: ‘The 
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makers consent that the time of pay- 
ment may be extended without notice.” 
The bank knew all about the relation 
of the parties to each other and that 
Barnes received no actual considera- 
tion for the loan of his credit, though 
it does not appear that any attention 
was given the point that Barnes, as 
landlord, might be deemed actively 
interested in acquiring better equip- 
ment for his tenant to use on his, 
Barnes’, land, and that by reason of 
such interest might have been said to 
have received a consideration. 

Barnes’ defense was that he was a 
surety only and bound on the note only 
when the bank had 
exhausted the possi- 
bilities of collecting 
from Mangelson, but 
he didn’t get to first 
base with the defense. 
The court swept it 
all aside with the re- 
mark that the Nego- 
tiable Instruments 
Law makes one who 
signs as maker pri- 
marily liable, and it 
is the long settled rule 
that one primarily 
liable on a note is not 
entitled to notice of 
extension, because 
such a signer can be 
released only by a 
full release and dis- 
charge of the whole 
instrument. (See Ver- 
non CenterState Bank 
vs. Mangelson and 
Barnes, 166 Minn. 
472; 208 N. W. 186.) 

This case is in accord 
with the general hold- 
ing. One who puts 
his signature on the 
face of a note in any 
capacity is a maker 
under the Negotiable 
Instruments Law, is primarily liable 
thereon, and it makes no difference 
whether he signs for the accommoda- 
tion of his friend, neighbor or tenant, 
or whether he signs for value received. 


Rascher was in- 
debted to the 
American Na- 
tional and 
ot Naef and 
aef’s wife to 
execute a prom- 
issory note for 


EATTLE claims the finest climate of 

record, so it is difficult to perceive 
why a bank located in that city should 
take the name, “Bank of California.’ 
Nevertheless, a bank of that name, 
located in Seattle, loaned $4,000 to a 
packing company on a note bearing 
several names, among them the name 
of H. W. Starrett, which appeared in 
the lower left-hand corner of the instru- 
ment’s face. Starrett was an accom- 
modation signer, and attempted the 
defense that he was an endorser only, 
hence only secondarily liable. It 
appears that before the suit the packing 
company went broke and was adjudged 
bankrupt, but Starrett set up that 
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many times while the bank was carry- 
ing the paper, which was payable on 
demand, there had been funds on de- 
posit in the bank to the packing 
company’s credit, and that he, Starrett, 
had requested the bank at those times 
to apply the deposit to the payment of 
the note, which the bank refused to do. 
So this defense brought into the case 
the nice questions, (1) by placing his 
name to the left of other signatures, did 
Starrett become an endorser instead of 
a maker? And (2) was the bank under 
a duty to apply that deposit to the 
payment of the note? 

The Supreme Court of Washington 
(188 Pac. 410) answers both questions 
with a loud and decisive NO, which, 
again, is in accord with the general 
rules of law in this country. As to the 
placing of the signature to the left, 
instead of to the right where signatures 
usually appear, the court said: 


“There can be no hard and fast rules in 
such cases. The exigency of modern busi- 
ness conditions requires that houses usin 
commercial paper keep on hand blan 
forms, which must be more or less general if 
they are to serve their purpose, and such 
forms must necessarily = limited in size 
and have only a limited number of spaces 
for signatures. When the instrument is a 
note, and there are more makers than 
spaces for signatures, it is not uncommon 
for some to sign in the blank space to the 
left. This was true of this note; the cor- 
poration’s signature, with the name and 
title of the authenticating officer, with that 
of another maker, took up all of the space 
at the right, so the appellant (Starrett), 
if he signed at all, had to sign elsewhere 
than in the more usual place.” 


As to the duty of the bank to apply 
the deposit to the discharge of the note, 
the court said: 


“The appellant (Starrett) argues that 
where a bank holding a promissory note 


due on demand receives on deposit funds 
from a maker of the note sufficient to 
satisfy it, the bank is obligated to apply the 
funds on the note. There are cases which 
maintain this principle as to one secondarily 
liable on the note, but it is not the rule as 
to one apy liable thereon. A bank has 
the right to set off a deposit against a note, 
but it is not obligated to do so under the 
penalty of having the note considered paid.” 


ig will be perceived that Starrett’s 

character of accommodation signer 
received no especial attention. If the 
party signing a bill or note as an accom- 
modation is an endorser, he is of course, 
in a different category. But he is in no 
different category from a regular en- 
dorser of ordinary paper: here the 
differences between accommodation 
and ordinary paper disappear. The 
Negotiable Instruments Law fixes the 
status of an endorser, whether for 
accommodation or not, as an endorser 
and that is all there appears to be to 
the question. As such, if he has not 
waived notice of non-payment by a 
provision in the note or otherwise, he is 
entitled to be notified when the paper 
is dishonored. But the most common 
occurrence in the average bank involv- 
ing accommodation signing is that in 
which Bill Smith is a borrower and John 
Jones signs with him on the face of the 
note, as “security,” and in all such 
cases, call Jones what you will, he is a 
joint- and co-maker and _ primarily 
liable. An endorser is secondarily 
liable only, and must pay only when 
the first man fails to do so, but here, 
again, he differs from a “surety” in 
that the endorser cannot demand, as 
can a surety, that the holder of the 
paper first sue the other chap and 
exhaust all legal remedies against him 
before proceeding against the surety. 
In the states that have adopted the 
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uniform Negotiable Instruments Law, 
the question of suretyship is just about 
cleared out of the way. It has long 
vexed the courts, resulting in unrecon- 
cilable differences, and the world of 
business is to be congratulated on its 
practical elimination from the average 
lawsuit over bills and notes. The 
Negotiable Instruments Law gets rid 
of the suretyship question by making 
all signers either primarily or seconda- 
rily liable and fixing their rights and 
liabilities. 

The Merchants National Bank of 
Billings, Montana, won a nice lawsuit 
involving the above and other matters. 
Thomas Smith and Walter Lee executed 
their joint note to the bank for a loan 
of $3,500 made to Smith, Lee being an 
accommodation or “security” signer. 
The bank was obliged to bring suit and 
made both of them defendants. Lee 
sought to interpose the defense that he 
was an accommodation signer, that 
same was known to the bank, that 
Smith had executed a chattel mortgage 
to the bank for further security and that 
before the note was due, the bank had 
released the collateral back to Smith 
without saying a word to Lee. Since 
neither the fact that Lee signed for 
accommodation, nor that same was 
known to the bank, was a good defense 
(as we have already seen), the question 
respecting the release of the chattel 
mortgaged property is about all that 
was seriously considered by the court. 
The statutes of Montana (very similar 
to those of other states), in setting out 
how a bill or note may be discharged, 
says that one of the ways is “‘by any 
other act which will discharge a simple 
contract for the payment of money.” 
Lee in his defense invoked that statute, 
claiming that the release of the security 
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the LADIES! 


Mail Instruction, a 
Subject Each Month, 
to Women Customers 


By J. Paul Atwood 


HEN Mary Vail Andress be- 

W\ came an officer of the Chase 

National Bank in 1925, the first 
thing she wanted to do was to get in 
touch with women customers. Some 
of them she met personally, but be- 
cause her headquarters are at the head 
office of the bank in lower Broadway, 
and also because there are thousands 
of women’s accounts on the books of 
the twenty-one branches, it was im- 
possible to talk to all of them face to 
face. 

Of course, she could have written 
them letters. The written word is 
obviously the best substitute for the 
spoken one. But merely a letter carry- 
ing the announcement that she was 
ready and willing to be of assistance 
did not seem adequate. Instead of 
waiting for women to ask her questions, 
Miss Andress worked out a series of 
brief outlines in which practically 
everything that women, and perhaps 
men, might want to know about bank- 
ing, was discussed. Her aim was to 
anticipate questions and to give infor- 
mation concisely and clearly. 

A little more than a year ago, the 
first series of folders was mailed to 
the women customers of several Chase 
branches located in residential dis- 
tricts. 

.Each month brought one folder 
describing some phase of banking, or 
function of banks. Letters soon began 
arriving asking for additional copies 
for friends and relatives. Several 
women wrote that they were binding 
their folders together so that they could 
refer to them more easily; a women’s 
club asked permission to base a lecture 
on them and a teacher used them for 
classroom discussion. The booklets 
soon had a wide circulation. 

This year, the same booklets are 
being sent to another group of women 
customers of the Chase National. 
Because the text was planned and 
developed so carefully at the start, very 
little revision was necessary. 

Banking for women, Miss Andress 
will tell you, is no different from bank- 
ing for men, providing women under- 
Stand the whys and the wherefores, 
the do’s and the don’ts. By the time 
the women have finished reading 


the twelve folders, 
nearly every banking 
question that has ever 
occurred to them has 
been answered, and 
many problems ex- 
plained, and they 
know exactly how an 
account at their bank 
should be handled. 
Visits to the bank will 
be pleasanter for them, 
and there will be less 
chance of misunder- 
standing. 

Officially, the series 
is known as “A 
Woman’s Money and 
Her Bank,” and each 
folder bears Miss 
Andress’ signature. In 
the first of the series of 
outlines, Miss Andress 
wrote: 

“Banking is no more mysterious than 
any other extensive business. The notion 
that there is anything about it that makes 
it particularly hard for women to under- 
stand has been disproved a_ thousand 
times. As a matter of fact, some very suc- 
cessful men know as little about the details 
of banking as does the average woman, and 
for precisely the same reason—because they 


have never taken the necessary trouble to 
acquaint themselves with it.” 


Then she proceeded to discuss the 
subject of checks and balances. “Your 
check has six chapters written into it, 
every one of them interesting,” the 
outline was headed. Then there was 
an exposition of the way in which a 
check should be dated, numbered, 
definitions of the drawee, payee, some 
advice on the benefits of legibility of 
signatures. 


“Your signature may or may not appear 
distinctive to you,” (wrote Miss Andress), 
“but be sure that it is like a well-remem- 
bered face to the paying teller. There is no 
need to complicate its appearance and 


‘every reason for writing it plainly and 


naturally in exactly the same way on each 
check. Any forger will tell you that 
peculiar signatures are easier to forge than 
ordinary ones.” 


A good deal of this information is 
well known, but often it is the obvious 
that receives the least attention. But 
Miss Andress did mention, rather 


casually, that checks dated on Sun- 
days and holidays are just as good as 
checks dated on any other day and with 
this statement aroused considerable 
discussion among men and women who 
had always believed the Lord’s Day a 
poor one for check dates. 

By the time another month had 
come around, the women who bank at 
the Chase National had read every 
pertinent fact concerning their check, 
and so were ready for Miss Andress’ 
next outline on the making of a deposit. 


‘Checks drawn to your order, or endorsed 
to your order, must carry your endorsement 
when deposited...... If you are making 
deposits in currency, it is helpful to arrange 
your bills in series, according to their de- 
nominations, largest on top and smallest at 
the bottom or vice-versa..... Your deposit 
slip is the teller’s method of separating your 
— deposit from the mass he receives. 

eep the duplicate deposit slips and later 
compare it with monthly statement re- 
turned to you with your cancelled checks.” 


Assuredly nothing remarkable has 
yet been announced. But there is no 
reason for remarkable statements. The 
booklets are merely intended to inter- 
pret banking practice in New York 
City, and they go about their business 
in a systematic and businesslike way. 
If the suggestions in the outlines are 
followed, the customers will find less 
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difficulty in keeping their accounts 
straight, and naturally the work of the 
banking staff will be considerably 
facilitated. 

If there are any questions (and there 
sometimes are) about the personal 
application of the principles which have 
been explained, the woman in charge 
of service at the branch gladly lends 
her assistance. 

No attempt, however, is made to 
personalize the folders. The envelopes 
in which they are mailed are addressed 
by machine, and no letter is included. 
It is assumed that the outlines them- 
selves are interesting enough to merit 
a reading and that any explanatory 
letter would be superfluous. The text 
of the outlines has been made short 
enough to be read quickly, and every 
sentence hits straight at the point. 

In the twelve outlines, many features 
of the bank are described, and sugges- 
tions made for taking full advantage 
of the service.” After the first booklets 
which concern themselves with the 
simpler banking functions, other 
problems are discussed. When for 
example, should the customer write, 
call or telephone? 


“Some banking transactions are safely 
handled only by a personal call. Others are 
quite readily carried out by mail or tele- 
phone. Let us discuss some of these trans- 
actions briefly. 

“*What is my balance?” The bank 
should not, under ordinary circumstances 
tell you this by telephone, because it is 
not safe to trust to identifying you by ear, 
and your bank balance is a confidential 
matter which should not be given to any- 
one else but you. Banking relations are 
strictly confidential, and the bank should 
not discuss them even with husband, wife, 
brother or sister unless instructed by you.” 


Then the way in which stop pay- 
ments can be effected, information con- 
cerning the cashing of certain 
checks, and even the manner 
by which Mary Flynn, a 
domestic, can be introduced so 
that she can cash her checks 
covering her wages, are de- 
scribed. There are also 
several paragraphs devoted 


Making | Forestalling| 
Your Foreign \| Fire and 
Deposit Exchange | Thieves 
(SSS 


to explanations telling why it is im- 
possible to give information concerning 
persons who have accounts at the bank, 
as well as why new checking customers 
must be identified for their own 
safety. 

How many times a day requests are 
made for information which it is im- 
possible to give, every banker knows. 
And when the requests are met with 
refusals, it is often exceedingly difficult 
to make the explanations satisfactory 
to the person seeking the information. 
In this folder, the Chase National 
explains not only why it cannot answer 
certain questions, but also how this 
benefits their customers. 


HEN there is a folder devoted to a 

discussion of young folks’ allowances. 
The appeal of this piece of advertising 
is assuredly broader than the majority 
of the others. For the man of the 
family, as well as his wife, is vitally 
interested in the problem. Not only 
must there be sufficient money for the 
young folks to spend, but they must be 
taught how to spend it and to save it 
wisely. The Chase National makes 
several definite suggestions concerning 
the boy and girl, and his relation to the 
bank: 


“Few parents realize the harm done to 
their family by keeping young people in 
ignorance regarding the source of their 
income, or by being irregular in just such 
things as allowances. For those who can, 
the simplest and most satisfactory way to 
arrange a young person’s allowance is to 
have the bank transmit at regular intervals 
the sums necessary for his or her needs. 
This may be done by making the transfers 
regularly from the parent’s account or by 
setting aside with the bank certain interest 
bearing securities from which the allowance 


- is to be derived. With respect to the latter 


method, there is the advantage of arousing 
financial consciousness in young people by 


Write, Call 
or 


Telephone? |' 
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familiarizing them with the earning power 
of capital well invested.” 


The advantages of the formation of 
an immediate trust, revocable or 
irrevocable, is also described. And 
throughout this booklet are stressed 
the willingness and the ability of the 
bank to serve. Customers are urged 
to come to the bank with their indi- 
vidual problems, so that the solutions 
necessary can be determined. A good 
many men and women have accepted 
the invitation. 

The later folders are devoted almost 
exclusively to a description of the 
various services which the bank is 
prepared to give —written in the same 
informative style as the first ones. 
“Forestalling Fire and Thieves,” for 
example, is the title of the folder telling 
the benefits of a safe deposit vault, 
and the copy is really masterly, for it 
transforms ownership and use of a safe 
deposit vault into an exciting business. 

Essentially, there is something ad- 
venturesome and thrilling in the routine 
of the safe deposit business. Long lines 
of shining steel boxes, heavy gates 
made of the sleekest of materials, the 
ritual of the identification. It can be 
exciting, or it can be merely routine. 
To most of us the safe deposit vaults 
are merely one of the parts of the bank, 
and we forget the possible thrill which 
a good many people may still feel as 
they pass through the heavy gate. And 
this is the spirit that the Chase National 
has captured in its booklet. 


new eee The attendant will set the lock 
of your section, but even then your key— 
given you when you rented the box—is the 
only one that will unlock your section. 
You then draw your box from its compart- 
ment, and the attendant escorts you to a 
private coupon room which locks auto- 
matically from the inside when you enter it 
No one, other than your- 
self, knows what you extract from 
your box and no one knows what 


you leave in it....... 8 


Other departments of the 
bank are described in as lively 
a manner. In the folder on 
investments, women are urged 

(Continued on page 53) 
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You can add capacity for your growing savings 
department without using additional room! 
This compact Shaw-Walker Card Ledger Desk 
with ten card trays readily takes care of 15,000 
accounts, and occupies only 13.9 square feet of floor 
space. Also protects savings account records 
against fire loss because the card ledger tray 
compartment has the same effective monolithic 
insulation used in Shaw- Walker Executive Safes. 


Another big advantage of the Shaw-Walker 
Card Ledger Desk is its time and labor-sav- 
ing convenience. The front drops down for 
easy removal of trays. Drawers 
for active signature or index 
cards are provided at convenient 
height under the desk body. It 


fire-protected in this one desk” 


is adapted to either machine or hand posting. 


Among the many prominent users of Shaw- 
Walker Ledger Desks are: 


New Bedford Five-Cent Sav. Bank, New Bedford, Mass. 
Pullman Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, III. 
Providence Institution for Savings, Providence, R. I. 
Jackson City Bank, Jackson, Mich. 

Farm & Home Savings & Loan Assn., St. Louis, Mo. 
Chicago City Bank & Trust Company, Chicago, Ill. 
Middlesex National Bank, Lowell, Mass. 

First National Bank of Reading, Reading, Pa. 


Write for further information about 
the Shaw-Walker Ledger Desk; also 
for your free copy of Bank- 
Operating Methods’’, a valuable new 
treatise on bank systems and — 
ment. Address: Shaw-Walker, 
Muskegon, Michigan 


Bank Systems, Supplies and Equipment 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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“Experts 


You 


A Topp representative is 
more than a salesman. Because 
of his training with his company 
and his day-by-day experience in 
the business world, he deserves your 
confidence. Whether or not you are 
in the market for one or another of his 
products, you will find him capable of 
assisting you in all matters pertaining to the 
protection of business funds. For twenty- 
nine years his company has led in check fraud 
prevention and advanced payroll practice. It in- 
vented those standard tools of business — the Pro- 
tectograph, the Check Signer, and the Todd Greenbac 
Check. Todd customers number among the leaders in 
all lines of business, banking as well as manufacturing. 
Let the Todd representative discuss with you the modern 
developments in check preparation methods. Learn what the 
Super-Speed Protectograph is saving banks, business houses 
and industries everywhere in check preparation costs. Learn how 


TODD SYSTEM OF ¥ 3 


The Protectograph eliminates 
a large percentage of all 
check frauds by preventing 
raised amounts. The Pro- 
tectograph is made in a va- 
riety of models, one for 
every check-writing require- 
ment, priced from $22.50 up. 
Only Todd can make a 
Protectograph. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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vis deserve the title 


Methods.” 


these men 


the Super-Speed is making 
new records of time and labor 
saving in the issuance of divi- 
dend checks, payroll checks and 
other checks prepared in quantities. 
Have a Todd representative show 
you what the new Todd Check Signer is 
doing to relieve executives of tedious 
labor. How this remarkable machine is 
signing 7500 to 9000 checks an hour with 
the most nearly non-counterfeitable signature 
known! How banks, industries, municipalities and 
business houses everywhere have accelerated routine 
and reduced costs with the Todd System. 

The expert advice and assistance of Todd men are 
always at your service. Get in touch with the Todd 
office in your city, or write directly to us. The Todd 
Company, Protectograph Division. (Established 1899.) 
1186 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. Sole makers of the Pro- 
: tectograph, Super-Safety Checks and Todd Greenbac Checks. 


HECK PROTECTION 


Hi! Creenbac Checks, with 2 Standard Forgery Bonds 


patented self-canceling cover the remaining check- 
"es, eliminate another fraud possibilities, namely, 
“ 0 many check losses forgery of signature and 


Doe'g cating change of forgery of endorsement. 


name, date and Qualified Todd users receive 


ber and “counterfeit- policies at the most advan- 
Superbly printed or tageous discounts from the 
they are made General Indemnity Corpora- 
° order, never sold in tion of America. 
blank. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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{TH steadily rising operating 

costs from year to year, and 

the possibility, if not the proba- 
bility, of a protracted period of low 
interest rates, there is always interest 
in problems of unprofitable business. 
Most of these discussions, however, 
center around the small checking 
account that does not carry sufficient 
balance to offset the expense of handling 
checks deposited and drawn, or which 
show a balance that is fallacious, being 
mostly composed of uncollected funds. 
There are, however, other forms of 
unprofitable business and one of them 
is the small loan, which not only fails 
to pay for the clerical and executive 
time entailed, but constitutes a credit 
risk as well. 
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By Hy. W. Sanders 


Frequently a customer requests a 
small loan from his banker to meet 
some payment that he could have 
easily foreseen and provided for. On 
the last day for the payment of local 
taxes before a delinquent penalty be- 
comes payable, it is a common experi- 
ence of loaning officers to receive a 
number of requests for loans in suffi- 
cient amounts to enable people to pay 
their taxes, and when the customer is 
a good one, it is difficult under such 
circumstances to decline. Yet it is 
clearly obvious that this is really an 
abuse of banking credit, for taxes, of 
all obligations, are the ones easiest to 
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Front and reverse — Citizens National Bank, Los Angeles 
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udget Basis for Small Loans 


How Much the Applicant Earns Doesn’t Count 
So Much in Credit as How Well He Manages 


foresee, and ordinary business prudence 
suggests the setting up of reserves to 
meet them, or the setting aside monthly 
of a proportionate sum. 

However, as long as human nature 
is unchanged there will probably be 
cases when people find themselves short 
of money on tax day, or when some 
other payment falls due. One of the 
objectives of bank advertising should 
be to educate the public to build up 
reserves to meet such payments as 
insurance premiums, taxes, mortgage 
interest and so forth—but probably 
there always will be cases where such 
good advice goes unheeded. 

In a survey of the small loan situ- 
ation, these requests for emergency 
loans were mentioned as being the ones 
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Around the World 


with the Multigraph 


/ , If you, as a banker, should travel about the earth 
_ calling on prominent international banking con- 

cerns, you'd find many of them using the Multigraph. 
For example, you would surely visit— 


IN THE UNITED STATES 
Lure National City Bank, New York City 
.. IN THE BRITISH ISLES 
a Bank of England, London 
the IN FRANCE 
/ Banque de France, Paris 
IN GERMANY 
jage Deutsche Bank, Berlin 
IN SWITZERLAND 
Schweiz Kreditanstalt, Zurich 
itu. | IN ITALY 
=. Banca Commerciale Italiana, Milan 
IN AUSTRIA 
Oesterreichische Kreditanstalt fur Handel und 


Gewerbe, Vienna 
IN INDIA 
The Imperial Bank of India, Ltd., Calcutta 
| IN AUSTRALIA 
HN. National Bank of Australasia, Ltd., Melbourne d 
IN ARGENTINA 
Banco de la Nacion Argentina, Buenos Aires 


THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES COMPANY _ 
1838 EAST 40TH STREET CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Specific uses of this Bankers’ Special 
ultigraph are productive of large 
savings on direct-mail, form-printing, 
check-imprinting, et cetera, Our 
representative will explain. 


MULTIGRAPH 
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most often embarrassing to the loan- 
ing officer. However, it may be of 
interest to summarize briefly the other 
classifications into which loaning officers 
divided the requests they received. 
In passing we may mention that this 
is written in the atmosphere of large 
city banking and that in smaller com- 
munities conditions may be different. 
The loans mentioned were classed 
under the following heads: 

(1) Loans for payments in connec- 
tion with property owned, and often 
occupied, by wage-earners or salaried 
workers. Mortgages fall due and the 
applicant has a part of the money and 
would like to be able to clear his home. 
Or he has a chance to save some money 
by paying up his contract for purchase 
ahead of time. Or he has land he is 
buying for speculative purposes, and 
is short of the amount needed for next 
payment. This latter example shows 
how widely such cases vary, for of 
course bank credit should not be used 
to finance speculations in cases where 
an individual has anticipated his in- 
come for the purchase of property that 
is non-revenue producing. On the 
other hand, the first examples may be 
proofs that the customer has established 
habits of thrift and may be highly 
desirable. 

(2) Some interesting cases occur 
when a small loan is requested for the 
purpose of buying an automobile. 
Careful buyers know that it is an 
advantage in many ways to have the 


Another budget form 


cash, rather than to pay on an install- 
ment contract. Interest rates on many 
contracts are high and complete insur- 
ance coverage must be effected. By a 
loan from the bank, together with the 
other funds that may be available, the 
customer may effect a much more 
advantageous deal, and if the bank 
insists on public liability insurance, the 
most serious hazard is covered. Loans 
are sometimes made to enable a 
borrower to clean up an installment 
contract and get title to his machine. 
More rarely a loan is requested for 
other items of household equipment 
usually sold on the installment plan, 
or to take advantage of second-hand 
cash prices. 

(3) There will always be cases 
where loans are desired to meet some 
emergency. Sickness, operations, acci- 
dents and fire are eventualities that 
may occur to any of us, yet as in the 
case of the taxpayer referred to above, 
people are often caught unawares 
without having made the necessary 
provisions. A sudden death in the 
family often causes financial embar- 
rassment, for there is the doctor to be 
paid for his efforts to save the life, 
and funeral expenses that frequently 
mount up because of a desire to make 
a proper showing before relatives. 

(4) The small loan that is to be 
used for a constructive purpose is of 
course the one most acceptable to the 
banker. An employee wishing to take 
advantage of an opportunity to buy 


stock in his concern will always find — 
a sympathetic reception at a bank. 
A father who is putting his son through 
college is doing constructive work. A 
thrifty small investor who has vacant 
property and is improving it with 
rentable buildings may often be a 
desirable borrower. 


‘THE above rough classifications by no 
means exhaust the reasons for the 
small loan. They are as varied as 
human experience and no general line of 
policy will cover all cases. The general 
principles of sound banking must 
govern, and the nature of the proposed 
undertaking should be the reason in 
most cases for the decision. If the 
purpose is a constructive one, stimulat- 
ing production and of a self-liquidating 
character, and the responsibility of the 
borrower is satisfactory, then the loan 
should be made. On the other hand, 
if the borrower is simply falling back 
on the bank when caught unprepared 
by an emergency for which ordinary 
prudence would prepare, he is not 
entitled to credit, although it is some- 
times difficult to refuse. 
Banks are meeting the situation with 
a new kind of statement form, involv- 
ing a questionnaire that will reveal the 
borrower’s personal budget and ability 
to earn and save, rather than the nomi- 
nal worth of what he earns. Several 
samples of these questionnaires are 
shown, and it is one banker’s experi- 
ence that in many cases they actually 


(Continued on page 52) 
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Ask Your New Business Manager 
Then Ask Your Purchasing Agent 


AS* your New Business Manager about the advertising effect 
of a check like this— 


:  -TOPEKA_— 192__ | 


DOLLARS 


‘THEN ask your Purchasing Agent to get prices on a check lithographed or 
printed on Wroe Nonalterable Bond, ‘“The Safety Paper You Have Been 
Looking For.” 


A real bond, with a solid, even surface tint. Ink Eradicators leave a tell- 
tale stain. Mechanical erasure shows the white stock beneath. Your bank 
symbol shows up, just where you want it—without confusing background. 
Easy on eyes that examine thousands of checks daily. 


PERSONALITY ~ SAFETY ~ PRICE 


(Rec. U. S. Patent OFFice) 


roe Nonalterable Bond is not ; 

obviously safety paper. Whenthe Ask yew Lithographer 
crook tries to alter a check, he wrecks show you checks lithogr aphed 
the job before he knows what he is on Wroe Nonalterable Bond. 


up against. See illustration below. B O N D A N D 


W. E. WROE LEDGER PAPER 


a... a. Bond) F O R E V E R Y 


22 West Monroe Street 


Chicago, Illinois BANKING USE 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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Thirty-four 


Latest Style 


Ten Precautions 
for the Banker 


By L. B. Williamson 


EFORE 1928 passes into history, 
B several hundred banks in America 

will have fallen victims tothe latest 
style of bank bandit —a bold, bad man, 
it is true, yet one who comes to the 
attack with strange new methods and 
modern tools. 

Instead of an automatic, his only 
weapon for making the unsuspecting 
teller hand over the bank funds will be 
a big, black, expensive cigar. 

Instead of heralding his approach by 
the demand that all the.cash in sight 
be handed over to him, this new style 
bandit entirely reverses the whole 
order of things by bringing with him 
into the bank a big fat roll of yellow- 
backed bills of the denominations that 
bear the portraits of our democratic 
presidents. 

The present day bandit wears a 
mask, it is true, but it is neither a 
linen domino nor a red bandana. His 
mask is the guileless smile of a pros- 
perous business man, jovial and well 
fed, wholly at peace and without a care 
in the world. 

He comes not as a stranger who, by a 
sudden surprise, abruptly rips great 
gapping holes in the fabric of daily 
routine and the orderly progress of the 
day’s business. On the contrary, the 
modern bandit’s coming is so casual 
and so well geared to the customary 
cogs of banking that it causes never a 
pause in the complicated machinery. 
For instance — 

One bright spring morning, F. F. 
McConnell, vice-president of a new 
but growing bank outside the central 
business section of a good-sized, mid- 
western city received a telephone call 
from one of his depositors, a provision 
merchant with an unusually large and 
prosperous grocery and meat market 
in a growing suburb. 

“Good morning, Tom,” said the 
voice. “I’m sending you a new deposi- 
tor. Do I get a commission on it?’ 

“Hardly,” laughed the banker. “But 
I’m glad that finally you decided to 
repay some of those favors we’ve been 


He has discarded the mask for the guise of the affable business man 


giving you all these years. Who is the 
new depositor? I hope it’s a competitor 
starting across the street from you. 
You’ve had those Homeville folks at 
your mercy too long,”’ he finished in a 
bantering tone, for he and the little 
grocer were the best of friends and 
enjoyed an occasional pleasantry. 

“No indeed, nothing like that. This 
man’s come here from St. Louis to 
open up a construction camp on that 
new state road, they’ve been talking 
about so many years. And he’s going 
to buy all his groceries, vegetables and 
meats from me,” the grocer added 
proudly. 

“IT thought those construction camp 
people always dealt direct with the 
wholesale houses,”’ observed the banker. 

‘Well, this man —by the way, I guess 
I didn’t tell you that his name is Small, 
A. B. Small of the contracting firm of 
Brown, Smith and Small of 999 Olive 
Street, St. Louis—well, he said that 
they always found it better to do 
business through a local grocer who 
would furnish everything in large or 
small quantities as they might be 
needed. They also want to buy where 
they can get fresh meats and vegetables. 
They have a regular printed contract 
and I signed up to supply everything 
they need, at my wholesale price plus 


15 per cent for handling and delivery. 
But they will pay cash on delivery and 
on most of the stuff I can make an extra 
2 per cent or 3 per cent by taking my 
cash discounts.” 

“You are getting to be a real banker,” 
laughed McConnell. 

“You bet,” declared the grocer, “I 
grabbed that contract the minute he 
laid it down in front of me and when 
Mr. Small said he wanted a banker to 
handle his payroll and expense funds, 
of course I sent him to you.” 

“Thanks, old man,” said McConnell. 
““We’ll take care of him!” 


HALF an hour later the advance agent 

for the construction camp appeared 
at the bank and if there ever was a man 
misnamed, it was Mr. Small. There 
was nothing small about him. Big in 
size, big in actions, big in ideas. He 
seemed to fairly radiate the impression 
that here was a man who was used to 
doing big things in a big way. 

Although the grocer had telephoned 
that the man was coming in to open an 
account, nothing seemed farther from 
Mr. Small’s mind. Instead he fired at 
the banker a dozen questions about 
conditions in the locality. He asked 
if the Homeville Market was large 
enough to handle provisions for 100 to 
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Thirty-five 


routine operations 


To Posting Machine Desk 
brings everything right to 
the operator’s hands for quick 
work. The desk is rigid and 
convenient in use—and saves 
much valuable floor space. 
The Check Sorting Rack will 
save time in clearing items 
through the Transit and Clear- 
ing Departments. It-cuts 
down overhead by hastening 


A 39” desk with a 
large posting shelf and 
a 17-column transit 


machine in place. 


The posting tray and stand, used here in 
conjunction with the posting machine 
desk, is another product of Art Metal ser- 


vice to banks. 


Note the position of the worker’s hands 
and arms. This convenient and comfort- 
able height results in a very high posting 
speed. The bookkeeper can move the desk 
to suit him. It serves him equally well sit- 

ting or standing. 


dollars through their lazy mo- 

ments when they are merely being recorded. 
Art Metal equipment speeds routine work. 

From forty years’ experience in making steel 


Art Metal Sorting 
Racks and Posting 
Machine Desks in the 
Transit Departmentof 
the California Na- 
tional Bank, Sacra- 
mento, California. In 
conjunction with the 
posting machines 
shown, this arrange- 
ment speeds the work 
vastly in this depart- 
ment. 


bank equipment, Art Metal has evolved many 
outstanding conveniences. 


And these have been evolved only by work- 
ing closely with the bank—by studying indi- 
vidual problems on the ground. This intimate, 
intelligent service has become more compre- 
hensive year by year. 

Art Metal Service is ready to co-operate with 
you—to fill your needs from a standard line or 
construct equipment to suit your particular 
problem. 

A letter will bring a representative. He will 
be glad to consult with you. His call may be ex- 
tremely suggestive and helpful. Write today. 


1888-1928 Our 40" Year of Service to Business 


JAMESTOWN ~ NEW YORK 
Fire Safes, Steel Desks, Filing Cabinets, Vertical Files, Steel Book Cases, Steel Shelving, 
Plan Files, Transfer Cases, Steel Office and Vault Tables. 


In writing to advertisers p'ease mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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Thirty-six 


200 men. If labor was plentiful. If 
bootleg liquor was causing trouble with 
labor in the vicinity, and so forth. 

In the course of the conversation he 
produced a sheaf of impressive papers, 
contracts, letters, special delivery en- 
velopes and registered mail and all bore 
the name of Brown, Smith and Small, 
Road Contractors, 999 Olive Street, 
St. Louis. Finally, just as he was 
leaving, almost as an afterthought, he 
turned to the banker and said: 

“By the way, I don’t suppose you 
will object if I leave this cash with you. 
That employment agent promised to 
have a hundred men here for me today 
and I got the money before I left St. 
Louis to start things going as soon as 
I got here. But you know what em- 
ployment agencies are,”’ and he paused 
with an expressive shrug of his 
shoulders. 

“So I’m left with a couple of thou- 
sand more in cash than I like to keep on 
me over night. Suppose you take it 
for me. I'll want to have an account 
here later, for payroll and expenses, 
you know.” 

And with that he handed over the 
big roll of bills with a careless gesture, 
as though it was immaterial to him 
whether the banker even gave him a 
receipt for it. 

But of course Mr. McConnell, eager 
to get a new account safely started, 
insisted on holding the impatient Mr. 
Small while he filled out a brand-new 
pass book, took signature cards and so 
forth. Thecontractor futilely protested 
that it was no use going to all that 
trouble now; it would be time enough 
when the men actually got there and 
they began drawing payroll funds and 
expense items in a worthwhile volume. 

But the banker fairly forced the new 
bank book and big book of checks upon 
him and of course, under the circum- 
stances, Mr. McConnell couldn’t ask 
for the customary references and it 
would have seemed almost an insult 
to a man of Mr. Small’s evident posi- 
tion to send out any of the customary 
letters of inquiry. 


S° the account was started. During 

the next week or so everybody in the 
bank saw a great deal of Mr. Small and 
enjoyed the fragrance of his expensive 
cigars. Always he was fretting and 
fuming at the delays in getting started. 
Meanwhile his new account was fairly 
active. Checks large and small came 
in from all over town till almost all the 
original deposit had been exhausted. 

Then one day he came into the bank 
storming, and in evident perplexity. 

“I told those folks at the home office 
to send my funds by New York draft 
because I’ve got to have hard cash 
this afternoon. Those Hunyaks will 
be on the job on the afternoon train 
and we’ve agreed to give each a half 
week’s pay at the start.” 


“How did they send your funds?” 
asked the banker sympathetically. 

a cashier’s check,”’ replied Small 
disgustedly. 

“Oh, that’s all right. We'll cash it 
for you,” said McConnell as he reached 
for it to affix his O.K. 

And the last he ever saw of Small 
was when the pseudo-contractor walked 
out of the bank with several thousand 
dollars of its money. But they saw a 
great deal of Small’s checks in the 
subsequent weeks. In fact, he seemed 
to have been exceedingly busy making 
all sorts of contracts on the basis of 
that construction gang that never 
appeared. And on that last day, each 


Me and Uncle Sam— 


At the head of his class belongs 
Bernard D. Vrooman, recently 
arrested in Schenectady for for- 
geries in New York state and city. 

Presenting himself at the store 
of a small merchant, he would 
tell the proprietor that he was a 
**Federal bank investigator.” He 
then declared that under a new 
law recently enacted, he was to 
have a couple of blank checks and 
one or two cancelled vouchers to 
use in checking up the merchant’s 
account with the bank. Using the 
cancelled vouchers as copies, he 
immediately prepared forgeries 
of the merchant’s checks, which 
he presented at the banks and 
had them certified. 

When searched he had a num- 
ber of forged checks in amounts 
from $100 to $800 in his pockets.— 
L. B. W. 


expectant contractor had cashed a 
large check against the bank account 
of whose existence and sufficiency he 
had already learned through the early 
smaller transactions. 

Later investigation revealed that 
999 Olive Street was an old style 
private residence, now a_ theatrical 
boarding house, and that one of the 
boarders who stayed only a week or so 
had received and answered mail ad- 
dressed to Brown, Smith & Small. 

We have told the sad story of what 
happened to Banker McConnell and a 
dozen of the best clients of his bank 
because it illustrates so completely the 
technique of this modern type of bank 
bandit, who steals the bank’s money 
with a smile and usually puts hundreds 
of miles between himself and his victims 
before his crimes can be discovered. 
Of course the old type of holdup man 
will never entirely disappear, but indi- 
cations are that holdups of violence are 
becoming fewer while holdups of crafty 
cunning are becoming more prevalent. 

Arrests of these skillful confidence 
men have been exceedingly difficult 
and indications point to an alarming 
increase in this sort of crime, for the 
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reason that there is some sort of an 
underground communication between 
criminals whereby they learn quickly 
what methods of attacking banks seem 
most productive and least likely to 
lead to speedy apprehension. 

And bankers have themselves largely 
to blame for the growth of this sort of 
crime. If all bankers would scrutinize 
the credentials of every new depositor, 
there would be little chance for these 
criminals to build up the confidence 
necessary to facilitate their stealings. 


‘THEIR whole plan is based on the 

creation of unusual circumstances 
which will persuade the banker that he 
can well dispense with the customary 
investigation. 

Opening the account with a sub- 
stantial amount in cash is one of the 
usual methods. Bankers hold a whole- 
some respect for cash. It furnishes its 
own introduction. Yet experience 
proves that the stranger with cash 
may become the most dangerous client 
of all. 

In order to ascertain what precau- 
tions the careful banker should take in 
accepting a new account, I asked 
Alfred Tyrrill, bank surety expert who 
has investigated thousands of cases. 

“In the first place the opening of 
new accounts should always be done 
by the manager, cashier or a vice- 
president of the bank,” he said. “It 
needs a man of experience and judg- 
ment to exercise this important func- 
tion. 

“The opening of a new account 
should never be permitted to lapse 
into mere routine. Always remember 
that the relationship of a bank and its 
depositor is one of the most intimate 
of all business relationships and you 
ought to be very sure that your new 
depositor is the sort of a man you will 
welcome into close association perma- 
nently with your bank. 

“In these days of keen competition 
for business, the bank is prone to wel- 
come new depositors with open arms — 
and little or no investigation. The 
honest depositor will esteem his posi- 
tion all the more if an officer, while 
taking the account, tactfully explains 
that his bank exercises great care in 
selecting new depositors. 

“And of course the criminal, the 
man who is opening the account only 
for the purpose of defrauding, will very 
quickly fade from the picture under 
one pretext or another, when he finds 
that the banker insists upon making 
an adequate examination of its new 
depositors.” 

“What additional suggestions could 
you make for properly checking up on 
new accounts?” I asked Mr. Tyrrill. 

“Here are a few of the pointers I 
have jotted down,” he replied, handing 
me a sheet on which the following 
instructions were written: 
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ANNOUNCING 


A New No. 10 Rate Plug-Type 
National Vault Door 
—AT A PRICE THAT WILL SURPRISE 


A door with conspicuous massiveness and beauty to 
satisfy the increasing demand for a vault door taking 
the lowest insurance rate, without the usual cost 


ra Plated finish plates in vestibule. 


3 Compressor system-housings ma- 
4. Three-inch solid ornamented bolts. 


* ating smoothly without effort. 


You won't find these features in any competitive 
door without paying hundreds of dollars extra 


: . Wider clear openings to vault, with 
- Polished steel hinges. 6. flat step, giving imperceptible rise 


from banking room into vault. 


7 Yale and Towne combination and 
* time locks as standard equipment. 
* chined from massive castings. This insures permanent service on 
National equipment by the largest 
service organization in the country. 


Positive gear-type bolt work, oper- 8 Weight, 17,000 Ibs. and up, depend- 
* ing upon necessary vestibule depth. 


ESTABLISHED 1883—45 YEARS AGO 


THE NATIONAL SAFE 
AND Lock COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES—2345 EAST 69th STREET 
WORKS—EAST 69th TO 70th ST., AND PENNSYLVANIA R. R. 


CLEVELAND, U. S. A. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: CHICAGO OFFICE: LOS ANGELES OFFICE: 
Architects Bldg., 101 Park Ave. Tower Bidg., 6 N. Michigan Ave. Baldwin & Burke Safe Co., 1800 South Main St. 


PLEASE CHECK AND MAIL 


| The National Safe and Lock Company 
| 2345 E. 69th St., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


| Gentlemen: 

0 We want complete information on 
new vault door. Also, on the following: 

0 Send 40 Page Booklet 

0 Bank Vault Doors 0 Vault Systematizers 
O Daylight Robbery 0 Mirrored Partitions 
O Vault Linings 0 Chests 
Oo 


Grille Partitions O Paneled Ceilings 


SALES ENGINEERS QUICKLY AVAILABLE IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES | Safe Deposit Boxes (] Vault Lockers | 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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Thirty-eight 


1. Always have at least one, pref- 
erably two, of the older officials of the 
bank to meet and talk with each new 
depositor. The criminal will quickly 
beat a retreat. 

2. Never dispense with your cus- 
tomary references and investigations, 
no matter what the circumstances. 
Generally, it is more important to look 
up the customer who makes his first 
deposit in cash, than one whose first 
deposit is by check. 

3. Before writing or phoning to 
references, look them up in bank or 
telephone directories, Bradstreet or 
Dun. If you can not locate the name 
and address given, ask a correspondent 
in that city to verify it for you. This 
will immediately uncover any fake 
addresses where accomplices may be 
waiting to respond to your letter or 
telephone call. 

4. Always corroborate previous 
bank connections and telephone 
personally to an officer of that bank, 
if the bank is within a _ reasonable 
radius, or address your letter direct to a 
responsible official. Criminals have 
been known to plant accomplices even 
inside a bank to intercept the phone 
call or letter, and thus fake a favorable 
response. 


5. Verify by telephone the first 
large check deposited by every new 
client of your bank. If he opens an 
account with cash or by small checks, 
catch the first large item that appears 
and verify it promptly. 

6. Enter on your records a physical 
description of each new depositor — 
height, weight, apparent age, color of 
hair, eyes, nationality, shape of face 
and distinctive marks or traits. These 
characteristics can be noted while the 
official is talking to the customer un- 
aware that he is under observation. 
Then mention these points especially 
in *phoning to other banks with which 
he has done business. In many cases, 
these precautions will quickly reveal 
an assumed identity. 

7. Some officer of the bank should 
keep a close watch on every new 
account for a period of at least sixty 
to ninety days and all checks coming 
through should be examined for irregu- 
larities. 

8. Passing upon signatures is an 
important duty in any bank. Usually 
it should be handled by a man of 
considerable experience. Few women 
are keen enough for this job. Compari- 
son of checks should include not only 
the signature itself but the form of 


(’elebrating On Page One 


HEN the Old National-City 

Bank, of Lima, Ohio (formed in 
1925 by a merger of the Old National 
Bank and the City Bank) decided to 
celebrate the first’ birthday of its 
beautiful fourteen-story building on 
Friday, October 28, there was no 
doubt in anybody’s mind that the 
event was one of major importance. 

The building is one of unusual 
beauty, even for 
a large city. For 
a town the size 
of Lima —60,000 
odd—the hand- 
some building 
of smooth In- 
diana limestone, 
standing trim 
and clear and 
unspoiled by ex- 
cessive exterior 
decoration, is a 
monumentoft dig- 
nity andarchitec- 
tural strength. 
The building is 
50 feet across the front and 150 deep, 
and is the highest building in down- 
town Lima. 

Celebrating the first year in the 
new building, the bank’s officials had 
an “at home” day to the public and 
handed out souvenir roses to ladies 
from 1 until 5. A three-piece orchestra 
livened up the afternoon, and after 
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At night 


2:30 the regular banking departments 
were closed and the men behind the 
cages were free to act as guides through 
the building. 

Meanwhile, the tenants upstairs had 
also joined the open house program, 
so that the townspeople were invited 
to inspect the doctors’ offices and 
business suites in the upper floors, 
without waiting for the excuse of a 
toothache to make the visit. 

So general was the interest shown 
in this event that the Lima Daily News 
not only printed an editorial of con- 
gratulation but also made the bank build- 
ing’s birthday the occasion for streamer 
headlines on its first page. —F. B. B. 


Success Around the 
Corner 


EVERY personnel department has 

its lighter moments. The corre- 
spondence which pours into it may be 
humdrum as a rule, but here and there 
shines a jewel that cheers up the staff 
and proves once again how many 
different kinds of people it takes to 
make a world. A case in point illus- 
trates this. One of the largest banks 
in New York had occasion to look for 
a young man possessing certain more 
than ordinary capabilities. An adver- 
tisement giving the details concerning 
the individual required was placed in 
the New York Times. Many hundreds 
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the check and the way it is filled 
out. 

Forgeries or alterations may be 
detected if any check appears to be 
dissimilar in any respect to other 
checks from the same maker going 
though the clearings; if the check- 
writer employed is of a type different 
from that owned by the bona fide 
customer; or if, in cases in which the 
depositor customarily uses a check- 
writer, the amount in the check has 
been handwritten or typewritten. 

9. Cancelled vouchers, statements 
and printed checks should be kept in a 
part of the bank where they will not be 
accessible to anyone except those 
whose duty it is to handle them daily. 
Some losses have been caused because 
night watchmen, scrub women and 
janitors have been able to open cabinets 
containing cancelled checks and signa- 
ture cards. 

10. There should be close touch 
always between officers or the manager 
of the bank and employees behind the 
cages. Frequently they might find 
things going on which are detrimental 
to the best interests of the bank. 
Collusion between employees and new 
depositors has been the cause of many 
large losses. 


of replies were received, but this was 
easily the gem of the lot: 


Gentlemen:- 


If this letter had legs it would jump up on 
your lap and say, “I’m the best thing that 
ever came into your office.” Then it would 
turn a few somersaults and hop back into 
the envelope with the command, “Follow 


me. 

Tell you why— 

This letter hed the trail to a man who 
can handle a man-size job, a job with a lot 
of responsibility and hard work, problems 
to fight, ahetaies to overcome, where there 
are big stakes to win and my rewards are 
proportionate to my effort. 

During the past four years I have held an 
executive position in one of New York’s 
large institutions, a position where I had 
charge of over fifty people. 

So, I know the ropes, obstacles, pitfalls. 
My experience and mistakes can profit me 
in some new opportunity where I may keep 
others from the same blunders. 

My age? Twenty-nine. 

Judgment? Mature: 

Health? Excellent. 

Record? Spotless. 

Experience? Broad. 

Ambition? Endless. 

Who knows, maybe success waits ‘round 
the corner for both of us. 


Yours sincerely, 


Inasmuch as this letter was intended 
for a bank which for more than a 
century has been a shining record of 
successful management, the last sen- 
tence in the letter is an example of 
unconscious humor. The name signed 
to the letter was one of indubitably 
Hibernian origin. Probably it illus- 
trates one of the reasons why God 
loves the Irish. —F.P. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Why do you buy safety paper for your checks? Because 

of its safety or because of its surface pattern? If you buy 

a paper for safety characteristics, you should buy Gilbert — 
Safety Bond because it is easily demonstrable that it is 

the “safest of the safety papers”. If you buy paper just 

for its surface color and pattern why do you do so? Be- 

cause your customers think it is a “safety paper”? It is 

very easy to show anyone that the surest and safest is 


GILBERT SAFETY BOND. 


“SAFEST OF SAFETY PAPERS” 


GILBERT PAPER COMPANY 


Menasha fe Wisconsin 


“Write today for sample book showing various types of litho- 
graphed and printed checks on this new safety ph +x a 


“ASK YOUR LITHOGRAPHER OR PRINTER FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES.” 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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announced he was willing. And thus it 
was that, at about seven o’clock Fri- 
day morning, Cashier Dearden was able 
to report to the Metacomet’s president, 
John C. Batchelder, as follows: 

““We’ve moved. Today we start do- 
ing business in John Friar’s paint 
store.”’ 

And such an odd day’s business as it 
was. While John was moving out, the 
bank was moving in; and each helped 
the other. If a customer, having 
penetrated the cooling fire zone, dropped 
in to talk with an assistant teller, he’d 
likely be told that that young man, for 
the moment, was engaged in carrying 
rolls of wall paper from 


Banking Under Fire 


(Continued from page 11) 


The stranger allowed he’d need to 
telephone. He telephoned. Then he 
disappeared. Two hours or so later, 
he showed up again at the Metacomet’s 
resounding new quarters. 

“Do you know,”’ he said to the busy 
Dearden, “I can’t understand it. I’ve 
telephoned Boston twice. They say 
that stuff started by motor truck right 
away. It ought to be here now.” 

“Oh,” said Dearden, “I'll tell you 
about that. The stuff probably is held 
up at the fire lines somewhere. You 
make the rounds of the lines and most 
likely you’ll find it.” 

“Right!” said the stranger and walked 
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mankind. It was the Shawmut of 
Boston that, without waiting for an 
appeal for help, sent to the stricken 
banks in Fall River not only a truck- 
load of bank fixtures, but a quarter of q 
million dollars in cash. It was the 
treasurer of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts who, without waiting 
for an appeal, laid at the disposal of the 
same stricken banks a_ half-million 
dollars of the funds of the state —his 
legal maximum. And from sources 
elsewhere, many, many sources —some 
of them most unexpected —came solace 
just as solid. 

For instance, it was a gentle, elderly 
woman of Fall River 


the mezzanine — yes, 


John’s store had one — 
to John’s new quarters 
at 21 Rock Street. When 
the telephone rang, 
Cashier Dearden,answer- 
ing it, would assure the 
lady at the other end of 
the line that he’d relay 
to John the message 
about varnishing the 
floor in that sun-room. 
And John himself told 
more than one visitor: 
“No, I can’t cash your 
check. I’m the painter. 
Talk to that fellow over 
there with the glasses 
and the mustache. He’s 
the banker.” 
Carpenters came in 
and brought their ham- 
mers and saws and their 


itself, awealthy customer 
of the Metacomet’s who, 
on the day after the fire, 
sent an emissary to the 
Metacomet with a bulky 
bundle of bonds. 

“Mrs. So-and-so wants 
these securities sold,”’ the 
representative said. 

**Sold?’’ inquired 
someone behind the grill 

’—someone who knewthat 
Mrs. So-and-so didn’t 
need the money. 

““Yes,”’ the represent- 
ative explained. 
wants them sold, and 
she wants the proceeds 
deposited in your bank 
because she thinks you 
may need the funds.” 

And it was a working 
man who, on the morn- 


fine air of detachment, 


and they instituted the 
creation of a_ grill-topped counter, 
a set of money-draws and a shelf in 
the lobby for customers. Painters 
came too, with buckets and brushes 
and a smell of turpentine. 

“When a carpenter nailed up a 
board,”’ Cashier Dearden explained to 
me, “there was a painter standing be- 
hind him, waiting to paint it.” 

Came, also, plumbers, telephone 
linemen —these and a mysterious dis- 
tinguished stranger. 

The stranger approached Cashier 
Dearden, who was in conference with a 
carpenter about tearing out a stairway. 

“I was just wondering,” said the 
stranger, “how many cages you'd 
need.” 

“Cages?” said Dearden. 
going to use any. 
for ’em.” 

“Well,” said the stranger, “we've 
some things that maybe you can use — 
grills, tellers’ counters and so on. And 
you’re welcome to anything you want 
out of the lot.” 

“All right,’’ Dearden assured him, 
““we’ll be glad to look it over.” 


““We’re not 
We haven’t room 


Where 


out. Dearden turned to other matters, 
of which there were many. 

A half-hour later a mud-spattered 
motor truck stopped in front of the 
Metacomet’s erstwhile paint store. 
Down from a seat alongside the driver 
came the stranger. 

“Well,” he said to Dearden, “here 
we are. Pick out what you want and 
I'll see that it’s unloaded.” 

Dearden picked —a fixture here, a 
fixture there. Here, indeed, were many 
things that would be highly useful. 
Then he turned, suddenly, to the 
stranger and said: 

“But wait a minute. I forgot to ask 
you where this stuff comes from and on 
what terms are we taking it. Are we 
buying it, or renting it, or what?” 

“It comes,” said the stranger, “from 
the Shawmut Bank of Boston. It’s 
stuff that we use when we open new 
branches. And we’re neither selling it, 
nor renting it. We’re giving it to you.” 

Perhaps it takes a disaster like Fall 
River’s to demonstrate that, under the 
veneer of business, under the shell of 
competition even, there is bond among 


the fire started—the Pocasset Manufacturing Company 


ing after the fire, ap- 
proached a banker some- 
where in the fire zone and tendered 
$1,000 —$950 of it in bills somewhat 
soiled and $50 in a brand new pay check. 
“‘What’s this?” the banker asked. 
“T want to deposit it.” 
“But,” the banker objected, “‘really 
I can’t take it —that is, not now. You 
see, I’ve no place to put it for you. 
We haven’t opened our vaults.” 
“Well,” said the working man, 
got pockets, ain’t you?” 


HE Fall River National Bank, 

which, thanks to a fire-wall, had 
escaped destruction, kept its lobby 
open all of Friday night and invited 
its customers to bring in their posses- 
sions. The B. M. C. Durfee Trust 
Company gave half its banking quar- 
ters, for ten days, to the Massasoit- 
Pocasset National; and the Fall River 
Five Cents Savings Bank lent the 
Massasoit-Pocasset some of its vault 
space. The treasurer of the Citizens’ 
Savings withdrew $4,000 from his per- 
sonal account and paid from his pocket 
those depositors who reckoned they’d 
withdraw funds—but not a single 
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Traffic Congestion 
Becomes a Business Asset 


To the downtown banks of a large 
city, the increasing trafhc congestion 
may prove to be a serious handicap. 


But First National Bank has taken ad- 
vantage of this condition in Detroit. 
Included in our second building unit 
is an 800-car garage, where customers 
may park their cars while transacting 
business in the bank. 
This new development in banking service 1s 
characteristic of First National Bank’s 


policy of progressiveness—a policy that has 
been consistently maintained for 65 years. 


FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK 


IN DETROIT 


FIRST NATIONAL COMPANY 
OF DETROIT, INC. 
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Typical Perspective furnished as part of 


Preliminary Surveys 
A PRELIMINARY SURVEY prepared 
x by this organization includes detailed *, 
Y. analyses of construction costs, rental ¥ 
¥. income, operating expense, and net returns ¥. 
on investment—as well as numerous sets 
ay of sketches indicating possibilities of site a 
k development. 
& The cost is small when compared with the A 
ae value of the information, and no obligation to ul 
Y. employ us further is involved. Y 
x At present we are preparing such surveys for y 
eleven banks. 


PRELIMINARY SURVEYS 
ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN —ENGINEERING 
CONSTRUCTION MANAGEMENT 
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[ WEARY AND ALFORD COMPANY | 


BANK AND OFFICE BUILDINGS 
1923 CALUMET AVENUE 
CHICAGO 
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account was closed. Offers of help came 
to Fall River, not only from the banks 
in Boston, but also from New Bedford, 
Providence, Taunton and Newport. 

Meanwhile — business as usual! 

Friday, the day after the fire, Fri- 
day, a smoky, steamy day with embers 
still glowing, with fire lines still hissing 
and with bank vaults in the burned 
area still locked and many of them too 
hot to be touched —Friday found the 
Fall River banks facing a weekly peak 
in bank service. 

Fall River is a cotton-mill town; and 
in the cotton mills, Friday is pay day. 

““And,”’ I asked Cashier Dearden, 
‘“*how did you meet that?” 

“Well,” said he, “‘of course, our own 
money was locked up in our vaults over 
there across the street, just about as 
inaccessible as if it had been in Africa. 
So we drew our check for $125,000, sent 
to Boston for the money, had it brought 
out here by truck, sent it to another 
bank for safekeeping, and then de- 
livered it, in the proper denominations 
to our mill-company customers. Every 
mill paid off promptly at five o’clock.” 

Saturday brought an approach to 
normal conditions. The fire had been 
fought and conquered. Vault experts 
—who, incidentally, mobilized in Fall 
River without being sent for —were at 
work on grim, steel doors, digging their 
way through debris and, at last, finding 
the vault contents intact. Business 
men and bankers and civic leaders, 
heavy-eyed from loss of sleep, were 
meeting to talk about rebuilding. 

Down-town Fall River will rise from 
the ashes, more splendid, more beauti- 
ful, more solid, more confident than 
before. Already the banks are at work. 
Around the odd, box-like structures 
that enclose the vaults, new walls are 
rising. 

Up the little hill on Rock Street, a 
half-block from where he used to be, 
John Friar runs his paint-and-wall- 
paper store. Down on the corner, 
doing business as usual, is the Meta- 
comet National—with John’s gilded 
signs still hanging above its windows. 

There are times when John isn't 
certain that he isn’t in the banking 
business; and there are times when the 
Metacomet isn’t certain that it isn’t 
engaged in painting and decorating. 

But of one important fact, both John 
and the bank are most unshakably sure; 
and that is that if you want to find out 
whether life and business really are 
worth while, it’s a good idea, once in a 
while, to have a grand, big fire. 


Practically Stationary 


“HE won’t only not get as far as first 
base,” remarked Old Man Way- 
back, speaking of a proposed project 
on the part of a friend, “he won’t get 
as far as comedy in a bank.” —C. C. 
Bradner, in the Detroit Free Press. 
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Why—and Why Not— 
Speculate in Bank 
Stocks? 


(Continued from page 9) 


sooner or later there is a bear market, 
and the reverse is true but not to the 
same extent. Some bear markets take 
the securities forever with them and 
that ends it. Such cases might be 
cited in the passing of the buggy and 
wagon factories, the lamp factories, 
and to a lesser degree the coal and 
shipping securities. Many still remain 
but many perish. Of course the bull 
markets never take any actors off the 
stage. 

Again in such matter the op- 
posers of speculation in bank stocks 
will point out that this country and 
many others have had epidemics of 
speculation in bank stocks and like 
securities, and in almost every case 
they finally come to grief. 

Despite these arguments, it can not 
be denied in behalf of the friends of 
speculation in bank stocks that specu- 
lation furnishes a more satisfactory 
market for the shares, gives the prices 
of these shares a chance to be tested by 
public opinion and helps to build large 
economical institutions sharing profits 
with a wider range of people. 


The Burden of Proof 


[F A gives B a check, A must present 

it, or forward it for collection, not 
later than the day after he receives it, 
and if he does not, A will be discharged 
to the extent of any loss resulting from 
the delay. 

This is a very elementary legal prop- 
osition, but suppose that B does not so 
present or forward the check, payment 
is refused, and B sues A. 

“The burden is on you to prove that 
no loss resulted from the delay in pre- 
sentment,” is A’s argument. 

“‘No —the burden is on you to prove 
that there was a loss,” B retorts, and 
then the “burden” is on the judge to 
say which argument is correct. 

While there are decisions both ways 
on this point, the latest decision is the 
ruling of the Idaho Supreme Court re- 
ported in 258 Pacific Reporter 550, 
where the court ruled that the drawer 
of the check had the burden of proving 
that he had sustained a loss through 
the delay in presentment. 

“It strikes us that, upon both prin- 
ciple and reason, it should be held that 
loss by reason of negligent delay, either 
in making presentment or in giving 
notice of dishonor, is a matter of de- 
fense to be pleaded and proved by the 
drawer, instead of requiring the holder 

to allege and prove a negative as to a 
matter peculiarly within the knowledge 


= 


of the drawer,” the court said. — M.L.H. 


A "'CLEMCO” Berkshire Suite Installation in the offices of The Anderson Banking and 
The Anderson Trust Company, Anderson, Indiana, Installation made by Stein- 
Cauaday Co., Anderson, Indiana 


“Good Morning” 


(Ou cheerful greeting of a fine office, matching 
the fitness of your home, adds a zest and sparkle to 
the joy of living that predetermines the success of 
the day. 

That morning greeting is a stimulus—an inspira- 
tion—that enables you to think more clearly and 
plan more constructively. The sense of comfort that 
pervades the room is the cause that effects the rapid 
progress of work through each hour. 

One of the many “CLEMCO” Fine Office Suites 
distinctly matches your taste and harmoniously fits 
into your present surroundings. Ask a “CLEMCO" 
Representative to show them. 


“Pointers In Planning An Office,”’ a helpful booklet 
dealing with Office Harmony, Lighting, Planning, 
etc., “CLEMCO” Office Plan Material and name 
of your ““CLEMCO” Representative will be mailed 
to any Executive requesting it on his letterhead. 


THE CLEMETSEN CO., 3423 Division St., Chicago, III. 
Export Office, 17 Moore Street, New York City 


Makers of a Complete and an Exceptional Line of Desks and 
Fine Office Suites for Business, Bank and Professional Use. 
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Clearing 29.7% 
Chicago’s Checks 


Two new high records were 
set in 1927 when more than 
35 billion dollars went 
through the Chicago Clear- 
ing House and this one bank 
cleared $10,688,297,420 


CONTINENTAL 
NATIONAL BANK 


& TRUST COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 
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Waste Paper in the Note 
Files 


(Continued from page 24) 


was an act “releasing a simple contract” 
and discharged him. But this section 
of the statute, about the same in all the 
states having the Negotiable Instru- 
ments Law, relates to the instrument 
and not to the parties, so that to dis- 
charge a party not the principal 
obligor, say an endorser, or accommo- 
dation maker, the instrument (the note) 
must be wiped out by the act. Because 
release of the chattel mortgage did not 
release the note, neither party was 
discharged. Lee had to pay because in 
the meantime Smith had become in- 
solvent. 

At first inspection, this seems a hard 
rule —that Lee ought to have had some 
rights respecting the chattel mortgage 
given to secure the note he had signed 
as accommodation maker; that the 
bank should not have released the 
property without giving Lee a chance 
to protect his interests. Actually, Lee 
had his chance when he signed the note. 
In the first place, he need not have 
signed it; in the second place, having 
decided to lend his credit, if he wished 
to retain some safeguard, he could 
have required the bank to agree not to 
release the chattel security to anyone 
except himself. Failing to take these 
precautions, he has no complaint if the 
court requires him to back up the 
representations he makes to all the 
world when signing a note —that he will 
pay the note. 


ANY bank having to sue an accom- 
modation signer will meet with more 

or less of the foregoing or similar argu- 
ment, but the bank has only to point 
out that it gave up its money on the 
faith of the signature; that the law 
must hold signers responsible, else all 
business by means of token would stop 
forthwith; and that he who chooses to 
lend his credit must abide by the rules. 
The matter of diversion, already 
referred to, is of importance, because 
in a majority of cases, probably, in- 
volving the use of an accommodation 
signer, there is more or less conversa- 
tion respecting the purpose to be 
accomplished. If Jones signs Smith’s 
note at the bank to get money to pay 
off a mortgage on Smith’s house, say, 
the purpose being known to the bank, 
and then, after the note is made and 
signed, the bank accedes to Smith’s 
request to “just place this money to 
my account,’’ and Smith proceeds to 
check it out for some other purpose 
than releasing his mortgage, the bank 
cannot recover from Jones on his 
signature. The credit has been di- 
verted from the purpose for which 
originally loaned, and the bank knew 
of the purpose. Waste paper as far 
as Jones is concerned and probably 
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waste paper as to Smith, else there 
would have been no need for the accom- 
modation signer at all. In my opinion, 
this matter of diversion from the origi- 
nal purpose is the gravest respecting 
possible mistakes on the part of banks. 
Wherefore, it is placed at the end of 
the article. If the bank knows what 
the parties intend to accomplish by the 
loan of the credit (which really means 
by the loan of the money), the bank 
must see that the proceeds are used 
for that purpose, else the name of the 
accommodation signer might as well 
have been omitted. 

The foregoing applies, of course, only 
to cases wherein the accommodating 


party lends his credit for a specific 
purpose, and in so definite a manner 
that it amounts to a restriction upon 
the use of the paper, same being known 
to the taker of the note. Smith and 
Jones may have all kinds of agreements 
between them as to what Smith is to 
do with the money, but if none of the 
terms come to the knowledge of the 
bank, any diversion will not affect its 
rights. 

The dangerous cases are those in 
which both men sit across the table 
and the facts are all discussed, leaving 
the bank officer with full knowledge of 
the intended purpose. In such cases, 
a memo pinned to the note is a wise 
precaution. 


Part V, to appear next month concluding 
this series of articles, will be on the subject of 
“Fraud.” It will discuss, specifically, those 
acts of fraud and misrepresentation that are 
of such character as to relieve the maker, 
drawer or endorser of a bill or note of liability 
thereon.—The Editor. 


The Trade Acceptance 
in Texas 


“THE obligation of the acceptor 

hereof arises out of the purchase of 
goods from the drawer, maturity being 
in conformity with the original terms 
of purchase,” a Texas trade acceptance 
provided, and the Texas courts were 
called on to decide whether this ren- 
dered the note non-negotiable. 

“So far from being a mere descriptive 
reference to the transaction which gave 
rise to the instrument, the clause, in 
definite terms, points to that transac- 
tion as the source of the acceptor’s 
obligation to pay the amount named in 
the instrument. The legal effect of the 
clause is to render the paper subject to 
all the rights and equities of the parties 
to the collateral transaction from which 
the obligation of the acceptor arises,” 
said the Texas Commission of Appeals 
in deciding that the acceptance was 
not a negotiable instrument, although 
it should be noted that this decision 
can be accepted as a binding authority 
in Texas alone. —M. L. H. 


and we will do 
business as usual 


What volumes of relief and happi- 
= ness are contained in those few 
words spoken by a banker on the 
morning after an attempted bur- 
glary of a Diebold Burglarproof 
Vault Door. Science has not de- 
veloped any alloy that will success- 
fully resist modern methods of 
metal burning, so we have designed 
a Thermatic Locking Device that 
jams the locking bolts the moment 
heat touches the door. 


Not only does this insure you ab- 
solute protection against burglary 
but it actually cuts your burglary 
insurance rate 10%—granted by 
Insurance Underwriters. 


In addition, our vault doors are 
equipped with the Diebold Day- 
light Locking Device which pre- 

vents robbers from locking em- 
ployees in the vault during a day- 
light robbery. 


Specify these features when order- 
ing Diebold bank vault doors. 


DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK CO., Canton, O. 


ASK YOU R. BAN 
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Forty-six 


Facilities 
that Advertise 


your 


Bank 


If safety develops good will, this equipment is 
worth its cost in advertising value alone. 


When you can feature the only safe deposit boxes 
listed as Standard “‘Burglary,”’ by the Underwriters 
Laboratories, you also reflect the highest possible 
standard of safety to other branches of your 


banking business. 


tuck No. 1—A 
and door-sledging. 


fixed barrier; stops lock-punching 


Lock No. 2—Fourteen tumbler, double cylinder. 
non-pickable lock, in bronze case, 
with corrugated Liberty «ilver renter’s 
key. (Requiring guard key.) 

Lock Nos. 3 and 4.—Top Lock and Bottom Lock 
Bolts that operate like the 
bolts of a vault door, prevent 
door prying. 

Built in Sections, designed for the bank that never 

stops growing. 


“Safety Standard of the World” 


Safe Deposit Boxes 


make effective demonstrations to 
bank customers. Quadruple protec- 
tion with one turn of the key eliminates 
every known means of forcible access 
to a safe deposit box. Not even an 
inside job could successfully penetrate 
this four-fold protection. Explain the 
exceptional features to your patrons. 
Utilize the effective advertising helps 
we provide and make your vaults a 
most profitable investment. All 
Invincible Safe Deposit Boxes are 
built in flush front sections. You can 
invest in facilities as boxes are rented. 


Invincible Metal Furniture Company 


Manitowoc, Wisconsin 


LepGer CARDS 


FORMS TO COVER THE 


MINIMUM BALANCE 
SERVICE CHARGE 


SAMPLES FOR THE ASKING 


A. E. MARTELL COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF ACCURATELY MADE 


Depositors STATEMENTS LEDGER SHEETS 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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Vertical Expansion in the 


Bond Business 


(Continued from page 13) 


Investment houses have financed 
distribution for dozens of industries and 


- they are now in process of working it 


out for themselves. It would be 
inaccurate to say they have not heeded 
the problem before, but the necessity 


_ of action has not been as great. 


Ultimately there is no more reason 


_ why bonds should not be distributed 
_ by retail salesmen of the originating 
_ house than there is reason why insur- 


ance, for instance, should be both 


| wholesaled and retailed. 


It is too early to say that vertical 
expansion of the larger houses means 


' eventual elimination of the smaller non- 
' underwriting dealers; it is none the less 


true that many of them are finding 


_ the profits small and the going hard. 


These dealers are turning more and 
more to smaller local loans, but here 


also the field narrows with the years. 


ourfockf oor 
‘Operates Like A Vault Door” 


If they would make industrial loans, 
the units are combining into larger 
enterprises. If they would loan on real 


_ estate, they must do so in competition 
_ with the insurance companies and the 


real estate bond houses who make a 
specialty of issuing collateral trust 
bonds against local mortgages, de- 
posited with a trustee. 

The non-underwriting dealer’s future 
is not hopeful. It will be more difficult 
to get bonds with a satisfactory profit 


_ from originators, particularly as these 


originators trend toward their own 
retail distribution, wherein they have 
more profit. He will have the same 


_ profit as the non-underwriting bank, 


but the bank will have much lower 
distribution costs. 
Banks should be clearly “‘in the busi- 


_ ness” as distributors, even where they 


do not underwrite, their existence be- 


_ ing justified by the single fact that they 


| 
| 


can operate cheaply. A bank bond 
department can sell securities to the 
bank’s depositors with less expense than 
any outside agency. A bank that is 
known to have an adequate investment 
service can dispose of a substantial 
volume of bonds without seeking a 
customer, merely selling to those who 
come in and state their wants. Others 
are reached with more difficulty, but it 
is safe to say that for the present the 
distribution of bonds by banks is the 
cheapest, as far as the actual retail 
operations are concerned. 

Although the large originating houses 
are extending their retail activities 
in direct competition with distributors 
to whom they sell, they and the banks 


are really indispensable to one another. 
| The medium-size banks will not be able 


to do much underwriting. On the 


other hand, they furnish a logical sales 
outlet for the originator, and each fills 
a definite niche in our financing. 
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Where the Employees 
Rate Themselves 


(Continued from page 21) 


employees’ folders. Where the ratings 


are not satisfactory in general or in any | || 


one particular characteristic, the matter 
is immediately investigated, the em- 
ployees are called into conference by 
the personnel manager or department 


manager in the attempt to correct the | 


evident shortcomings. In any case 
where the ratings cannot be remedied, 
the employee is released. Before such 
drastic action, however, he is given 


every reasonable opportunity to cor- | 


rect his faults. 

Ratings are of little use unless the 
information on them is accurate and 
unless this information can be put into 
actual use and the employee treated as 
the rating indicates he should be. So 


the suggestions of the manager relative | 
to promotion or adjustment receive | 


the most careful attention, and are 
made the basis for discussion and 
further action. 


In order to establish a common unit | 


of comparison between ratings, each 
sheet is “graded.” 
done by the simple expedient of super- 
imposing over the sheet a transparent 
scale marked off in numbered squares. 
Each check must fall within one of 
these squares. The “grade” consists 


of the sum of the numbers of the | 
squares in which the checks falls, and | 


can vary from 5 to 45. While this is 


This “‘grading”’ is | 


not final, our experience to date indi- | 


cates that those whose grade falls below | 


20 are so poor in certain phases of their 


work that they should be released; | 


while those between 20 and 25 should 
be retained only if they make immedi- 
ate and successful efforts to improve. 
Like all devices of this kind the plan 
described has faults, and its results 
cannot be taken too literally. 


and shortcomings of its subjects, and 
makes it possible for the bank manage- 
ment, the supervisor and the employee 
to get together on a common ground of 
understanding. It recommends em- 
ployees for their virtues, and aids them 
in the correction of their failures. 


Stamped for Return 


A BANK using direct mail advertis- 

ing for its trust department, sent 
out a series of letters and folders to a 
carefully selected list, offering more 
pretentious booklets on trust service 
to those who were interested. The 
list circularized contained 1,052 names. 
A stamped return envelope was sent 
out to 265 of these on the first mailing. 
The other 787 did not receive a 
stamped reply envelope. Of the 


former, 19 per cent replied and of the 
latter, only 54. 


It does | 
serve, however, to bring out the values | 


we you are ready 
to offer 4 


consider the original— 


The “Yeo” 
Patented Rotary 


MADE IN TWO TYPES 


Our New1928 Deluxe Model has 
every detail that will accomplish 
100% 24-hour service. 

Our New 1928 Universal Model 
is priced to be within reach of 
bankers with limited building 
budget, but who are sold on 24- 
hour deposit service. The saving 
is in weight only, no diversion in 


quality. 
Manufactured By 


The Bank Vault Inspection @. 


5 So. 18th Street, Philadelphia 


SAMUEL P. YEO, President. 


Sales Engineers in All Principal Cities 


Victoria Venetian Blinds 


Are a Sound 


INVESTMENT 


VENETIAN BLINDs. 


BETTER DAYLIGHT 
for LESS MONEY 


A product that will increase the 
efficiency of bank employees is a 
sound investment and that is why 
so many bankers use VicTorRia 


In the long run Victoria Venetian Blinds are 
much cheaper than shades and awnings. 
They not only provide protection against 
the sun, but reflect an atmosphere of stability 
and dignity that adds charm to the appear- 
ance of the bank. Send for a copy of “Better 


mi 


Daylight for Less Money.” 


THE BOSTWICK-GOODELL CO. 


NORWALK Established 1880 OHIO 


jU MAY MAIL ME A COPY OF 
“Better Daylight for Less Money. 


State 


To Attention of 
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Forty-eight 


IF YOU WANT 
NEW ACCOUNTS 
Write To Us 


We will tell you how to open 
them with our Barrel Bank 


SALUT. 


Made entirely of brass, highly nickel plated 


Your Building, Insignia, or Trade-mark 
in any color. Priced exceedingly low. 
Write for sample. 


Bankers Thrift Corporation 
2240 No. Racine Ave., Chicago 


AUG 28 1917 3 43 PM 


(Facsimile imprint 
reduced in size) 


KASTENS 
TIME 
STAMP 


Avoid disputes and 
errors. This is a 
time stamp built for 
long service and 
economy, smooth, 
quick and accurate 
in action. 

Catalog? Yes, an 
interesting one, too! 
Send for it now. 


 “Steel-Strong” 
Coin Wrappers — Bill Straps 
Six different styles; 


Six styles—Ask your stationer. 


The story of 
“Banking” 
envelopes for 
every need. 


end for this Catalog 


It should be in your supplies” file. 
Prices plainly listed. 


AMES SAFETY ENVELOPE CO. 


SS SUDBURY ST. BOSTON. MASS. 


THE BURROUGHS 


Portrait of a Small Town Banker 


(Continued from page 19) 


mortgages, the bank foreclosed just one! 

To what agency shall those astonish- 
ing results be credited? 

Perhaps the first answer that comes 
to mind is, good judgment in making 
loans. Certainly the bank was careful 
about its security, Which would not 
at all explain the additional fact that 
during this period of twenty-four years 
there were no local commercial bank- 
ruptcies. Nor would it explain why 
more of our farmers, most of whom 
borrowed of the bank, did not fatally 
mismanage. 

Indeed, it was a period when bank 
loans were as a rule not nearly so con- 
servative as they are today. For in- 
stance, our bank did not prohibit loans 
for capital purposes. Moreover, our 
community was new, our business, 
farming and industries also new and 
dealing with conditions and products 
new and experimental. It was a period 
mixed of success, keen disappointment, 
and hard struggle. 

You see, of course, the direction I am 
trying to lead. Isn’t the most signifi- 
cant answer, Duncan’s close personal 
touch with his patrons? 

In loaning on the basis of character I 
think he was by nature inclined to go 
the limit. I knew a clerk, for instance, 
who had an opportunity to buy out the 
firm he worked for; but to do that he 
had to borrow more than 50 per cent 
of his capital! Although the bank’s 
finance committee was strongly 
opposed, through Duncan’s support the 
clerk got the money. 


BUT before the deal was completed, 

Duncan called for the books of the 
business. The chief danger, he felt. 
was in customer credits. So he took 
all the store’s credit patrons, farmers, 
business people, workers of various 
sorts, and went through the ledger 
page by page, making recommenda- 
tions for handling each one. His mind 
was a clearing-house of local financial 
habits, which made his suggestions in- 


| valuable. 


The incident was typical. The 
secret of his success was his personal 
follow up of borrowers—not that he 
often went to them, but that they went 
often to him. 

But the average man, we observe, is 
not naturally disposed to be candid 
about his finances —except when pros- 
pering, and then he doesn’t need to be. 
So the ice needs constantly to be kept 
thawed. 

To that end Duncan had his desk 
just within the railing at the right of 
the entrance. This was the arrange- 
ment in the second and larger bank 
building, when the bank had a force of 
four or five. Patrons, in opening the 
door, met Duncan virtually face to face. 


He looked up from his work, nodded 
and smiled, invariably. farmer 
might stop to chat a few minutes about 
the weather, crops, or the family; a 
merchant about his trade or family; a 
laborer about his family or job. 

When a financial crisis seemed im- 
pending, the farmer, merchant, or 
laboring man, having talked with the 
bank manager regularly, naturally 
found it comparatively easy with Dun- 
can to be frank. And the patron 
received good counsel. 

If this was good business, it was none 
the less friendly and personal. Patrons 
liked Duncan because he liked them. 
He was interested. It was much as he 
himself said of Henry Ford. In all this 
I think we may be dealing with gen- 
uine “brotherly love,’ whatever that 
is. Do we think it can possibly be 
something practical? 

At any rate, the celebrated Dr. Sig- 
mund Freud, most unsentimental of 
psychologists, after many years of 
clinical experience in dealing with other 
people’s minds, came to this con- 
clusion: 

“When they are offered by a beloved 
person, arguments may later be ad- 
mitted and subjected to critical reflec- 
tion. Arguments without such support 
avail nothing, and never mean any- 
thing in the lives of most persons.” 

Freud put his opinion pretty strong, 
but I quote it for what it may be 
worth. And it serves to lead up to my 
closing question, one that I consider 
among the most important with which 
we have to deal. In one of our last 
talks I asked Duncan: 

“When a young man starts on his 
own in life, what may we expect of him 
financially?” 

He answered, “There is much ill- 
considered optimism about how easy 
it is to succeed. Look around among 
your old friends, relatives, in-laws, 
and any other people you may have 
known for a long time. Haven’t you 
observed that most of them have done 
a good deal of financial stumbling? 

“The truth seems to be that we must 
expect the average young man, in his 
first years on his own, to make some 
more or less serious mistakes. Whether 
or not these mistakes seriously impair 
his reputation, or courage to keep try- 
ing, or both, largely depends on his 
relations with his banker. If between 
them there is a close bond of good 
feeling, which admits of candor on both 
sides, the young man almost certainly 
will pull through. With his first hard 
lessons well learned, he should be able 
to go on and succeed —provided that 
the good feeling and candor between 
the man and his banker are maintained. 
I might say, maintained through life.” 

Thus my friend unconsciously 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


summed up the value of his own atli- 
tude toward patrons, both young and 
old, in a few words. They helped to 
explain our local bank’s twenty-four 
year record of no losses in loans to 


business men and only one farm fore- | 


closure. 


A Business Upside Down 


(Continued from page 17) 


sales in their branch neighborhoods? 
Asamanufacturer and distributor of | 
merchandise, I can’t help feeling that | 


that would be a logical step in promot- 
ing the distribution of the bank’s 
product —a step which perhaps might 


enable the bank to meet successfully | 


the new competition. 


But of course no bank would possibly | 
undertake a plan of that sort as long as _ | 


it continued to cherish the idea that it 
was selling safety and service, and 
granting credit. 

I am willing to bet my last dollar 


that some day a banker will come along | 
who realizes that his bank is buying © 


money, manufacturing it into credit, 


and selling credit just as truly as a | 
grocery store sells beans. Then that | 
banker will get behind his credit sales | 
with intensive sales promotion, and | 


some direct-to-consumer ideas that 


will revolutionize the whole banking | 


practice of today. 


I sprang this on my banker friend the | 
other day and I am afraid I really made , 
him a bit ill. Of course he thinks there | 


is something radically wrong with me. 
In fact, he even suggested delicately 
that I ought to consult a physician. 


“Will you never get it through your | 
head,” he said, “that you don’t know | 


anything about the banking business?”’ 
Well, he’s right. I don’t know any- 


thing about the banking business, andI | 


suppose I haven’t any right to talk 
about it. 
I just want to add one thing more — 
My banker friend bought a new car 
last week. He is paying for it on the 
installment plan. 


Personal Follow-up 


MAXY banks employ representatives 
to call on each customer of any 
importance at least once a year to find 
out if any relations with the bank have 
been unsatisfactory, to create addi- 
tional good will, etc. If a director of 
the bank can be taken on some of these 
calls, it is apt to have a good effect, 
not only on the customer, but on the 
director as well. 
_ No matter how good the advertising 
ls in the newspapers, how good the 
form letters and booklets, best results 
are obtained when such efforts are 
supplemented by personal solicitation 
of the right sort. This is proved by 
much experience. —7. D. M. 


Forty-nine 


“PRESTIGE and PROFITS” 


—a booklet for Executives 
Interested in Advertising 


HE subject of bank advertising is so 
large and the viewpoints regarding it 
are so diversified that a straight, clean- 


cut discussion is sure to be welcome. 


We have prepared a booklet which 
states some of the chief objectives of the 
typical bank, and tells how The Collins 
Service functions in aiding bankers to 
attain them. 


This booklet is rather elaborate and 
will not be distributed promiscuously, 


but we do want every bank executive 


who is concerned with business extension 


plans to have one. No charge, of course. 


Ask for it on your letterhead. 


THE COLLINS SERVICE 


Financial Advertising 
Main Office - - 1518 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
PRODUCTION PLANT - - 226-240 COLUMBIA AVE. 


EASY SNAP Collapsible 
Corrugated Fibre Board 
Storage Files—Style c 


Drop the lid, it snaps shut. 
A slight lift and it’s open 


42 Stock Sizes 


Miniature sample sent on request. 


STRAYER COIN BAG Co. 
Bank Supplies 
New Brighton New York City Branch | — 
Pa. 30 Church Street Ps PATENT PENDING 
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SCIENTIFICALLY CORRECT 
SEATING IN 


Eff & C Scientifically 


Correct Chairs 


Will reduce fatigue and increase 
Efficiency 


Phone Your Office Equipment Dealer 
* or write direct to 


The Fritz-Cross Company 
Manufacturers 
Gvuarpian Lire 
SAINT PAUL. - - MINNESOTA 
Also 


Manufacturers of Bookkeeping Machine Desks. 


Something 


Costing less at first is often 
run-away dollars in the 
long run. 


Don’t 
try to stop them when it 


is too late. Get the best 
first—it’s cheaper. 


There 


is only one 


ONE REGISTER 


NOTE 


Write for our new booklet today 


UNION SAVINGS SYSTEMS 
COMPANY 


LANCASTER PENNSYLVANIA 


groups 
| would make it easier for the business 


THE BuRROUGHs 


Progress of Standard Checks 


(Continued from page 14) 


of Engraving and Printing, the Federal 
Reserve banks, etc. 

At this session, representatives of the 
various groups testified to the needless 
waste of the present system of check 
production. The bankers told how their 
printing bills had been mounting 
steadily upward for years, on account 
of customer demand for various sizes 
and kinds of checks, which they supplied 
because the bank across the street 
would do so. The printers and lithog- 
raphers recounted how they were 
required to tie up immense amounts of 
capital in the various kinds of machines 
and equipment in order to meet the 
demands of the banks and their cus- 
tomers. Also, it was developed that 
due to the lack of uniformity in the 
size of the checks, there is a greal 
wastage in the cutting of paper. Lithog- 
raphers told how the checks varied 
from the dainty little checks that some 
of the fastidious women depositors re- 
quire —hardly larger than the old shin- 


| plasters of the Civil War days —to the 


pretentious checks of some firms, large 
as the high denominations of the Bank 
of England notes. 

Many reasons were advanced [or plac- 
ing a curb on this needless waste. The 
banks agreed that with fewer sizes and 
standard designs, they could cut down 
their printing bills. The lithographers 
and printers said they would be able 
to turn out checks of a better quality 
at a lower cost by economies in mass 
production. The manufacturers and 
the representatives of other business 
agreed that the movement 


groups to resist the tendency toward 
ornamented and fancy checks. 

As a result of this general conference, 
there was crystallized a unanimous 
agreement that bank checks and other 
commercial papers should be simplified 
and standardized from the standpoint 
of sizes and arrangement of essential 
subject matter on the face of checks. 
Each and every group represented 
pledged active assistance in an earnest 
and continuing campaign for its uni- 
versal adoption. 


SPACE here will not permit giving in 

detail the recommendations of the 
conference. However, the complete re- 
port is available to those interested. In 


_ brief, the conference unanimously 


recommended that the numerous sizes 
of checks be reduced to three: that 


| bank drafts, cashiers checks, individual 


checks, customers drafts, notes, trade 
acceptances, collateral notes and 
voucher checks (when folded) and 
other similar instruments, be 334 x 
8% inches. That customers checks 
and counter checks be 3;g x 84 inches; 
that pocket checks be 234 x 6% inches. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 


The basic sheet sizes of paper previ- 
ously adopted by the paper industry 
were adhered to in the adoption of 
these sizes, and cul with the least 
wastage. It was also agreed that on 
the face of checks, the check number, 
transil number, amount in figures and 
the signature should appear at the 
right of the check so that every essen- 
tial feature of the check will appear on 
the right-hand side, thus facilitating 
efficient mechanical handling. 

The transil number and the Federal 
Reserve District number should appear 
in Gothic or Litho Roman type in 
fractional form, with transit number 
as the numerator and Federal Reserve 
District number as denominator and 
should follow the name of the bank. 

Recently the Committee on Stand- 
ardized Checks held a meeting with 
representatives of mechanical payroll 
equipment in the interest of further 
co-operation and adjustment of such 
equipment to meet the standard sized 
checks and uniform face arrangement 
thereon. 


“THERE appears to be a decided trend 

in favor of the use of payroll checks 
on the part of large concerns in lieu of 
wage disbursement in cash and the 
standard size not only aids printers and 
lithographers but simplifies the han- 
dling of these instruments by bank 
officials. It will also enable many of the 
manufacturers of check writing ma- 
chines and other forms of mechanical 
equipment to standardize and elimi- 
nate various types of machines which 
now have to be manufactured to meet 
the existing diversity in sizes of these 
commercial instruments. 

Representatives of payroll device 
machines are quite unanimous in the 
opinion that check writing machines 
could be made adaptable to meet the 
requirements of the standard check. 
Moreover, that it would avoid the di- 
versity of types of machines and enable 
them to concentrate on one or two 
standard types. 

Also, the Committee on Standardized 
Checks took into account the fact that 
the rapid increase in the use of standard 
checks emphasizes the need of a 
standard window envelope. The com- 
mittee reached the decision that a 3% 
x 85 size with a window 1 4 x 4 inches, 
33 inches from bottom and % inch 
from left-hand margin would probably 
meet the demands for a_ standard 
window envelope. 

A standing committee of five was 
selected by the general conference, 
with Mr. Alex. Dunbar, vice-president 
and cashier Bank of Pittsburgh, N. A. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., as chairman, to carry 
forward this important campaign. Illus- 
trated material covering this report 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


was prepared and sent all large users of 
checks, all state bankers associations, 
clearing house associations, and bankers 
in the country. The response has been 
most gratifying. Hundreds of clearing 
house associations and scores of the 
larger industries already have formally 
approved the report and pledged co- 
operation. For instance, the railways 
and express companies, steamship lines, 
the Lithographers Co-operative Asso- 
ciation, the National Association of 
Manufacturers, United Typothetae of 
America, and Federal Reserve banks 
immediately adopted the recommenda- 
tions. As a result of the campaign 
which has -been carried on during the 
past three years, a survey indicates 
that over 85 per cent of all checks, 
drafts, etc., are now of standard 
size. 

The differential of approximately 50 
cents per thousand checks in favor of 
the standard over the non-standard 
sizes indicates very definitely the sav- 
ings which follow the proper application 
of simplified practice. It isan example 
of the dollars and cents savings due to 
the elimination of waste. 


Dpovst LESS inany national program 

like this, where many interests are 
involved, some difficulties will be en- 
countered; but the officers of the Clear- 
inghouse Section of the American 
Bankers Association are confident of 
the success of this movement if bankers 
will explain to their customers the un- 
necessary expense of handling checks 
unusual either in size, form or face 
arrangement and that advertisements 
on checks are of little, if any, value and 
only serve to clutter up the transit de- 
partments and impede the clearance of 
checks. 

The program is one of economy and 
efficiency and should make a strong 
appeal to every banker and every busi- 
ness organization. The adoption of 
this program is a matter of enlightened 
self-interest. 


On From Savings 


HERE are at least five ways in 

which you can get new business out 
of savings depositors. When a savings 
depositor’s account reaches $500 or 
$1,000, he is a prospect for the invest- 
ment department, or if not ready to 
buy securities, he might be interested 
in time certificates paying a little 
higher rate of interest than the savings 
account. 

If he has several thousand dollars 
he may be ripe for home owner- 
ship, and by that time he certainly 
needs a safe deposit box. It should be 
Suggested to owners of substantial sav- 
ings accounts that they ought to have 
a checking account if they have none 
already. —7'.D.M. 


Protection from the 
Extraordinary Hazard 


te modern bank vault must be safe—against not only 
the danger of bank robbers, but against the hazard of 
mobs, fire and explosives. 

The York organization has studied these hazards and 
knows how to combat them. The best engineering ability 
is represented in the staff of this company. Here a corps of 
experts are constantly at work to keep York Vaults safe 
against the most determined attack by burglars. 

Vault safety as it is known today—the safety that brings 
to banking institutions the assurance of security for their 
funds—is best typified by Infusite, a metal developed by 
the York laboratories. Leading the world in its field, the 
name York has come to be synonymous with protection 
far in advance of the ability of the bank robber. 


YORK SAFE AND LOCK COMPANY 
Factory and Principal Office 


S 


MONTREAL 


YORK, PA. § 
BALTIMORE NEW HAVEN R 

BOSTON NEW YORK 3 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA s 
CLEVELAND ST. LOUIS 5 

DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 5 

HOUSTON SEATTLE 

LOS ANGELES WASHINGTON 

MIAMI PARIS, FRANCE 


The Buenos Aires Branch of the First 
National Bank of Boston is another 
Financiall nstitution using York Vaults. 
The vault was erected by one of York's 
staff of experts trained for foreign service. 


Chambers & Thomas, Buenos Aires, 
Architects - York & Sawyer, New York, 
Consulting Architects - Stone & Webster. 

Inc., Boston. Contractors 


A FINANCIERS’ ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Problems Finance 


COMPLEX INTEREST SIMPLIFIED 


Annuity, Sinking Fund, and True Discount Tables. 
Bond Values when Interest is re-invested. 

Building and Loan Interest Tables. 

Compound Interest Tables, !3% to 21%. 

Installment Payments—monthly, semi-annual, etc. 
Installment Stock Shares’ Maturity Tables, 4% to 30%. 


“THE ROBINSONIAN”’ 
J. WATTS RORINSON, Author. PRICE, $7.50 
We have every kind of Interest Tables 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY COMPANY 


542 S. Dearborn St. ’ PHONE HARRISON 6428 CHICAGO 
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Patent applied for) 


Steel 
Trucks 


© 


IF YOU ONLY KNEW— 


If you only knew how superior 


“Hallowell” 


are over other trucks you have 
used you would not think of 
buying any but the ‘“‘Hallowell.”’ 


Better write us and find out. 


Jenkintown, Pa. 


Standard Pressed Steel Co. 


Box 27 


Bank! 


Make your newspaper ads real 
selling messages. Tell your own 
story. It pays! 


Over 25 growing banks and savings 

institutions have their advertisin 
lanned, written and directe 
y our company. 


Monthly fees 
moderate. 


28 years’ experience. 


Write us and we will send samples 
of our individually prepared and 
illustrated ads. 


The 
REEVES ADVERTISING 
Company 
Financial Advertising Agency 


1924 Linwood Avenue 
Toledo, Ohio 


“AD’S” 


Written for Your 


UBBER NAME TAMP 
OR ANY ONE LINE OF TYPE, aot over x 3 
Business, Name & Address, or a Stamp with most 


SAF FORD 


STAMP WORKS 


217 W. MADISON ST. - CHICAGO 


Pan 20° - Caren 90” 00° Please Ronit 
Catalog suggesting hundreds of BUSINESS-SHORT-CUTS IN Sa" TYPE 
10* - sent FREE with first order »Postage Stamps Accepted 4 


“‘Steel-Strong”’ 


Always Use Them | 


Six styles—Ask your stationer. 


Coin Wrappers — Bill Stlknd 
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Budget Basis for Small Loans 


(Continued from page 32) 


act as a deterrent. In other words the 
customer will take the questionnaire 
away to fill it up and that will be the 
end of the matter. 

The following are the principal 
factors covered in these questions: 

(1) The name, address, age, tele- 
phone number, and other routine data 
on the applicant and his family. 

(2) His employment or position, 
the rate of salary or wages, and his 
earnings during recent years, whether 
his income is stable or fluctuating. 

(3) Other income and its source. 

(4) Ifheowns his home, the amount 
of the mortgage if any, and whether 
the property is 
in his own name, 


what he can earn, and how far he is 
incurring hazards that might wipe out 
his earning power. Granted that the 
customer is honest, that he intends to 
pay us back when the note is due, we 
want to inquire into all circumstances 
that might defeat his purpose and 
prevent him from carrying out his 
good intentions. 

The average small borrower owns an 
equity on his home, the furnishings, 
an automobile, and other real and 
personal property of a miscellaneous 
character that may in the aggregate 
show a “‘net worth”’ of several thousand 
dollars on paper. Yet we all know how 

misleading such 


jointly with his 
wife, or commu- 


figures be, 
and how such 
assets melt away 


(5) Other 


in time of emer- 


gency. We there- 


owned 


fore should not 


and liability for 


use forms. that 


Amount of total 


on. 


are prepared to 
meet the needs of 


Insurance 


(6) 


commercial and 


and to 


business bor- 


rowers, but rather 


(a) life, (b) sick- 


these referred to, 


ness, or accident, 


applicable in 


(c) fire, (d) auto- 


detail to the 


mobile, especially 


changed circum- 


insurance against 


stances of these 


small loans. 


An oflicer ina 


volved in an 


in prospect for 


large Los Angeles 
bank, who is de- 
tailed by his in- 


taxes, mortgage 
interest, insur- 
ance premiums or other maturing 
obligations other than the bank loan 
requested. 

(8) Full particulars of any install- 
ment purchases. 

(9) Average household expenses 
and whether any budget is used. What 
surplus has existed in previous months 
and what has become of it. 

(10) Any definite source from which 
repayment is expected. 

(11) References. 

For the banker’s own information, he 
will of course check up on the appli- 
cant’s accounts, commercial and sav- 
ings, and what they reveal as to the 
applicant’s financial position, 
the history of his connection with the 
bank and so forth. 

Some of the forms contain both a 
property statement in the usual way, 
and the budget statement of in- 
come and expenditure. Others con- 
tain only the latter, with perhaps a 
simple listing of properties owned and 
encumbrances on each. 

The banker is not so much interested 
in what the small borrower owns as in 
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The loan officer's memorandum 


stitution to 
specialize in 
handling these 
requests, summed up his experience as 
follows: “We find that there are as 
many different propositions put up to 
us as there are people submitting them. 
Every one has to be considered in- 
dividually, but it is not the policy of 
our bank to be too cautious in grant- 
ing this type of loan, as we find that 
the vast majority of people are honest 
and will take good care of their paper. 
“On the other hand we have always 
to remember that people are incurably 
optimistic. Next month or next year 
they are always going to pull off a big 
deal, sell some property, or in some 
way increase their earnings. People 
seldom visualize themselves in any sort 
of difficulties, and they forget that the 
banker must make allowances for the 
law of averages that will surely affect 
some borrowers in an adverse way. 
‘So it is hard to generalize. However, 
there are some people whom we are 
always glad to accommodate. There are 
salary and wage earners who are thrifty 
and saving and who use their credit to 
help themselves to save. When these 
establish their credit with us we are 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


often able to sit down with them and 
go over their carefully-prepared 
budgets to see just how far they ought 
to mortgage up their future income. 

“The budgeting of a family income 
is usually a pretty fair indication of its 
thrift standing, just as the keeping of 
good accounting records often reveals 
the character of a business enterprise. 
If we get a borrower who can show us 
that he has been careful and provident 
in the management of his affairs for a 
period before the loan, it helps his 
case. 

“We like to get his wife to sign the 
note. She is the spender of the family 
income in large part, and we often 
point out to them that while their 
income is largely outside of their con- 
trol, their expenditure is just what 
they make it, and that the difference 
creates their surplus. The wife who 
signs the note will often keep her 
husband in line in carrying out their 
plans for repayment. If she does not 
sign the note, she may be quite 
ignorant of her husband’s borrowing. 
In California the Community Prop- 
erty Law of course makes it desirable 
to get the wife to sign wherever possible. 

“There are two factors in the affairs 
of the small borrower that we nearly 


To the 


(Continued 


to consult the bank first before 
they invest instead of after their 
money has been turned over in ex- 
change for securities which may or may 
not be worthless. The difference be- 
tween stocks, bonds, notes and mort- 
gages is described. But although the 
informative element is not missing, the 
chief portion of the folder is devoted 
to an urgent injunction that customers 
make.sure that they have been advised 
rightly before they make their invest- 
ment. 


“You do not humiliate yourself or prove 
your inexperience as an investor when you 
ask about an enterprise in which you are 
considering investment. You are doing 
just what the bank’s wealthiest and most 
experienced customers do. Keeping the 
details of the proposal to yourself, making 
your investment without asking questions 
about it...... is the most expensive way 
to prove inexperience as an investor.” 


After these points have been made, 
there is a last paragraph which explains 
that the woman executive of the bank 
understands the needs of women and 
will be glad to interpret to them the 
rules and regulations concerning invest- 
ments. Women who may be timid 
because of lack of experience are urged 
to come in and talk things over with 
another woman. 

The service which the bank can 
render is also the keynote of the booklet 
on “Going into Business.” In this 
outline. Miss Andress addresses herself 


always have to watch. One is the 
existence of contingent liability. <A 
borrower may have signed as an en- 
dorser, or be in some way liable in a 
secondary capacity, and not in his own 
mind regard it as a liability at all, nor 


include it in his statement. Sometimes 


it is quite hard to get the information, 
even from a perfectly honest borrower, 
because he does not visualize himself as 
being ever called upon to pay. 

“The second factor in these cases is 
the need for insurance against public 
liability in automobile accidents. They 
are happening every day and when a 
person is killed or injured, the other 
party is liable to be involved in suit 
for heavy damages. 

“Do I consider this business prof- 
itable? Well I suppose that from a 
strictly analytical and efficiency point 
of view, it is not profitable, but in a 
building there are plenty of little stones 
as well as big ones to make up the solid 
structure, and in a bank the little loans 
fill in the crevices between the big ones. 
Small loans have their place. They are 
a real service to the borrower in many 
cases, and the bank gains good will. 
Some of the small borrowers of ten 
years ago are mighty good customers 
today.” 


Ladies ! 


from page 26) 


both to homemakers and to the busi- 
ness woman. Every one should divide 
her business into three divisions, she 
suggests — management, productionand 
selling. By taking a careful stock of 
one’s affairs, and making an analysis 
of them, work will be more pleasant, 
and profit and savings higher. 
directions for making the divisions are 
given, and if there is any difficulty 
whatsoever, the customer is asked to 
discuss her problems with the woman 
in charge of service. 


Today’s Kind Deed 


GPEAKING of snowy weather and 

the expansion of banking service 
into broader fields, I am told by a rank 
outsider that the Cleveland Trust 
Company has a kind of service station 
for the traffic police who restrain the 
pedestrians from killing themselves 
at the E. 9th Street-Euclid Avenue 
corner. 

Each man on traffic duty has a 
locker in one of the buildings’ and the 
custodian keeps a coffee pot simmering 
all day. Every big fire in the winter 
time puts somebody in the paper for 
serving coffee to the firemen, but coffee 


to the police is one of those quiet. 


kindnesses which have their recognition 
in Heaven and this column. —John W. 
Love, in Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
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Some 


Fifty-three 


Every Statler 
1S... 
home away 


from home’ 


Where but at a Statler can 
you lounge comfortably in 
your quiet room and enjoy 
the radio just as you would 
at home? Where but at a. 
Statler can you enjoy such 
luxuries as bath with every 
room —a morning news- 
paper under every deor — 
bed-head reading lamp, 
full-length mirror, circu- 
lating ice-water, a well- 
stocked library? 

Plan your next trip to be 
at a Statler over Sunday. 
You’re sure of a delight- 
ful week-end. 


There are 


Hotels 


also Hotel Buffalo 
CLEVELAND 
DETROIT 
ST.LOUIS 
NEW YORK 
Hotel Pennsylvania 


7,700 Rooms with bath. Fixed, 
unchanging rates posted in all 
rooms. Radio in every room, 
with choice of two programs. 
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CLEARING HOUSE Fifty-five 


OU can afford to welcome this man. He is trained 

in modern banking practices. He is one of the 
many bank specialists who represent the Burroughs 

Adding Machine Company—regularly calling on the 
27,000 banks throughout the country. 


When he calls on you he comes to talk to you about 
your figure problems. Each day he is in touch with 
bankers. He knows from first-hand practical experi- 
ence the best methods for getting the figures that 
every banker needs. He knows the pitfalls of some 
methods that look like short cuts. 


Talk over your figure problems with him. You 
need not hesitate to use his services, even though you 
do not need and do not purchase machine equip- 
ment now. He is part of a great organization, built 
during the past forty years, by rendering a service 
that helps business men get accurate figures that are 
directly related to the control of their businesses. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 


Detroit, Michigan 


Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 


| || a 
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Fifty-six 


Adding 
Machine 
Ribbons 


that are— 
Well Made 


Burroughs ribbons are 
made of only the high- 
est grade materials 
and under the most 
exacting requirements. 


Durable 


Because of the quality 
materials used in their 
making, Burroughs 
ribbons stand up under 
all the hard usage that 
you give them day 
after day. 


Satisfactory 


While giving this un- 
usual service they also 
provide neat records 
by registering clear 
impressions that con- 
tinue to be legible year 
after year. 


These quality ribbons 
are carried to your 
office by the Burroughs 
inspectors who service 
your Burroughs equip- 
ment,or you may order 
ribbons direct from 


Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Burroughs Adding Machine 


of Canada, Limited 
WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


Metropolitan Billions 


IXTEEN billion, two hundred mil- 

lion dollars is a lot of money —even 
for a New York City banker. Yet if 
they were put to it, the 770 banking 
institutions in the New York Metro- 
politan District could raise that amount 
to meet their obligations. 

A recent survey of metropolitan dis- 
trict banks made by the Merchants 
Association of New York presents con- 
clusions and statistics that stagger the 
imagination. Who ean talk with 
equanimity of three hundred billion 
dollars? The Merchants Association’s 
report does, and so do the officers and 
directors of the seven clearing houses 


in the metropolitan district which 
clear that amount annually. A stu- 


pendous sum, but one, of course, that 
represents the same credits handled 
over and over again. 

The metropolitan district is not only 
New York City, but includes an area 
within a radius of approximately forty 
miles from City Hall. Many of the 
residential suburbs and the gigantic 
manufacturing cities which surround 
the city, have been counted in. There 
are 275 incorporated cities, towns and 
villages in the district and only, on 
the average, 2.8 banks in each incor- 
poraled community —an_ exceedingly 
low average if one considers the tre- 
mendous number of banks in the city, 
yet their total resources would be 
enough to give each man, woman and 
child residing in the district $1,700, or 
to give each person in the United 
States $136. 

These same resources are just about 
enough to cancel the national debt or 
to pay the expenses of the federal 
government for four years—a com- 
parison which throws as much light on 
the national debt and the cost of run- 
ning a democracy as it does upon the 
resources of New York banks. 

“The United States leads all the 
nations in the world in imports and 
exports,” the Merchants Association 
tells us, “yet the resources of the bank- 
ing institutions in the metropolitan 
district amount to almost $7,000,000,- 
000—more than the country’s total 
foreign trade in 1927.” 

Of the 770 banking institutions in the 
district, 284 of them are national banks 
with total resources of $5,389,880,000. 
The Association’s report fails to tell us 
how many of these are known as ““The 
First National Bank of....... ” How- 
ever, the metropolitan district, in com- 
parison with the rest of the country, has 
relatively few national banks; to be 
exact, only 3% per cent of the country’s 
national banks are located in the dis- 
trict. But insignificant as this 31% per 
cent may seem, they aggregate 26.6 
per cent of the total resources of all the 
national banks in the country. This 
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difference is due chiefly to the size of 
banks in New York City, whose aver. 
age resources are $92,850,000, as com- 
pared with the average of only $3,111, 
000 for the country as a whole. 

There are 200 trust companies in the 
metropolitan district which is indica. 
tive of the rapid spread of the trust 
company type of banking organization 
throughout the East. Of the 200, how- 
ever, only thirty-six are in New York 
City, which you must remember in- 
cludes Brooklyn, the Bronx, etc. These 
thirty-six companies divide between 
them resources totaling 73 per cent 
of $5,188,000,000, the total resources 
of all the trust companies in the metro- 
politan district. 

And now let us look at the savings 
banks. Of the 9,472,500 people in the 
metropolitan district, half of them have 
savings bank accounts. And the nine 
million figure, you must remember, 
includes babes in cribs and _ other 
equally poor bank prospects. Further- 
more, the average savings bank ac- 
count within the metropolitan district 
amounts to $813. 

However, in spite of this excellent 
showing, the Merchants Association’s 
report adds: 

“Although no statistics are available, 
it should be noted that national banks 
and trust companies also carry savings 
accounts, so that these total figures 
(4,107,245 accounts amounting to $3,- 
338,100,000) by no means represent 
either the total number of savings 
accounts or the total amount of the 
savings deposits in the banks of the 
metropolitan district.” 

There are 122 state banks and fifty- 
live private banks in the metropolitan 
district. The resources of the former 
amount to $1,861,000,000, while the 
resources of the latter total only $40,- 
000,000, a figure which does not run 
into billions and which must indeed 
seem petty in comparison with the 
stupendous figures with which we have 
been dealing. —A. W. F. 


Cultivating Accounts 


HE new business manager of an 

Ohio bank began work on small 
blocks of savings accounts —starting 
with twenty-three that amounted to 
only $163 with an average balance of 
$7.08. A series of form letters was sent 
to each of the accounts at regular 
intervals for six months. These were 
not the usual stereotyped letters, but 
were written specially and typed in- 
stead of printed, giving the depositor 
the impression that the letter was pre- 
pared especially for him. At the end 
of the six months these twenty-three 
accounts had increased to more than 
$3,000 —T. D. M. 


PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT SHOP 
AT DETROIT, MICH., U.S.A. 4070-5-28-ADV. 
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A SIMPLE RULE 


or’ 


JUDGING 
ADVERTISING 


Competitive conditions in the banking 
business do not differ greatly from those 
in other lines. Three banks to serve a 
community, where there was but one a 
decade ago. Community wealth may 
have increased, but not in proportion 
to the businesses competing for the 
community dollar. 


For the bank, as for the merchant or 
manufacturer, business-getting today 
means the consistent use of advertising. 
Goop advertising, it’s got to be, if it 1s 
going to get a generous share of that 
community dollar. 


How to know good advertising? There 
is a very simple rule. “Put yourself in 
your customer’s place.” Judge it from 
the viewpoint of the man you want to 
reach. Test it by his interest, not your 
own. 


In the creation of the new Brown & 
Bigelow advertising service for banks, 
every word, every line, every page, every 
ee has been prepared with the 

ank’s customers and prospects in mind. 
The result is a promotional service which 
is read as interestedly as a favorite 
magazine. Send for full information 
about this new service. Mail the coupon 
below. No obligation incurred by inquiry. 


BROWN BIGELOW 
Remembrance Advertising 


REG. U.S. PAT. 


St. Paul, Sault Ste. Marie, Chicago, New York 
San Francisco, Havana, Mexico City, Honolulu 


BROWN & BIGELOW 
St. Paul, Minnesota 

I should like full information about your new 
advertising service for banks, and to see sample 
copies. No obligation. 


Name 
Bank 
Address 
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in Schenectady 


Laboratories and plant of 
the General Electric Com- 
pany at Schenectady. 


HE three largest 

banks in Schenectady 
are saving time and labor 
with complete installations of the new “Y and 
E” Commercial Bookkeeper’s Desk in their 
bookkeeping departments. The Schenectady 
Trust Company has ten of these desks—The 
Union National Bank has six—and the 
Mohawk National Bank has four. 

Leading banks throughout the country have 
adopted this desk because of its time and labor 
saving features. By keeping all essentials at 
the bookkeeper’s finger-tips, it increases pro- 


so7 JAY STREET 


YAWMAN FRBE MFG.(0. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Steel and Wood Filing Cabinets— Steel 
Shelving Desks —Safes—Office Systems 
and Supplies— Bank and Library Equipment 


The “Y and FR” 


Commercial Bookkeeper’s Desk 


duction 20 to 25 per cent. 

The drawers of the 
*“Y and E” Commercial 
Bookkeeper’s Desk contain an almost auto- 
matic check sorter, signature card files, ample 
check files, a rack for new posting sheets. Its 
sliding top provides firm and comfortable desk 
surface. And all in the space usually occupied 
by the shelf of the bookkeeping machine! 

Mail the coupon below for an illustrated 
descriptive folder on the “Y and E” Commer- 
cial Bookkeeper’s Desk, and for quotations on 
your own ruled or printed forms. 


YAWMAN AND ERBE MFG. CO. 
507 Jay Street, Rochester, N.Y. 

Please send me a folder on 
your new Commercial Book- 


keeper’s Desk. File Guide. 


Please send us sample of 
the new *tY and E” Check 
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